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“Me? Use WITNESS? But I don’t even have time for the text.” 


That’s what religion teachers used to say. Now you’re invited to see for yourself why those 
in the know aren’t saying it anymore. If you teach a CCD class of grade 4, 5, or 6, you’re 
invited to try a pilot issue of the new WITNESS Intermediate—a copy for every pupil. The 
invitation has no strings attached, and the only cost to you is the price of returning the coupon 
at the bottom of this page. The reason for the offer is that WITNESS Intermediate will begin 
weekly publication in fall and we know no better way of showing catechists its value than by 
having them try it under actual teaching conditions. 

This is the second WITNESS. The Junior High edition was introduced last fall and already 
122,000 students in grades 7, 8, and 9 are subscribing. 

Both editions follow the life and work of Christ as celebrated in the feasts and seasons of the 
Church Year. Neither one is a basic text. Both continue where the text leaves off, taking 
students that all-important further step from passive study to active involvement. 

WITNESS Intermediate lets life in on the faith. It lets life in by exploring man’s relation- 
ship to God in scripture. It lets life in by probing the contemporary scene, challenging the 
student to compare the way we live with the way God wants us to live. 

The very words and pictures in WITNESS Intermediate are full of life. Crisp writing and 
top-quality photos communicate a realism and immediacy, add a breadth and depth to the 
lessons taught from whatever text you use in class. 

See for yourself in your own class. Send for a free supply of the pilot issue covering the 
week of May 2-May 8. 








TO: GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. NAME 22225 So 6 eee 
38 West Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 45402 SCHOOL /CHURCH 

Without charge or obligation, send ADDRESS 

me—— copies of WITNESS, 
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AMERIC 


| OF MANY THINGS | Late last month, a young English priest 
published an article in the Birmingham Post. In it he called the official 
doctrine of the Church on artificial birth control a “disastrous mistake.” 


He said he was attempting to discover what the Church really believes. 


At one point in the article he explained the “apparently inhuman” 
decision of the Popes to forbid artificial birth control by the fact that 
for “too long Catholics have been taught to think in a materialistic way.” 
This error stems, in the priest’s view, from the philosophy of Aristotle, 
“who saw reality as a thing.” That took care of that. 

7 The author—ordained last June 29 at the age of 24—was at pains to 
point out that the Church had not erred. He explains: “The Church did 
not speak. Those who spoke were a small few at the top. They did not 
ask the Church what it thought. They went ahead and made a decision 
on their own.” 

7 Last month in Chicago, Fr. Gregory Baum, O.S.A., asserted that while 
renewal of doctrine in the Church is “necessary,” it involves the “ter- 
rible risk” of undermining the Church’s teaching authority. He com- 
mented concernedly on the “consternation and shock” experienced by 
the faithful who are told that what they once thought binding in con- 
science need no longer be so regarded. 

¥ If and when the Church of Christ looses the consciences of believers 
in areas where previously she bound them, we trust we shall get word 
of this, not from a newly ordained priest in a daily paper, nor over the 
back fence from our neighbors, but from those who have succeeded to 
the work of the Apostles. We also hope that if the day shall ever come 
for the Church to declare the tradition of Aristotle and St. Thomas 
no longer a suitable prism through which to reflect the doctrines of 
Christ, someone will assure us that all the risks have been calculated, 
and that this step was taken with careful determination of its full 
metaphysical consequences. T.N.D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Home Thoughts From Abroad 


EDITOR: I miss America (both nation and 
magazine ), but I did not come to Ireland 
to find any reasonable facsimile of either. 
I did find the easy pace here and ade- 
quate inexpensive care for illness at all 
stages—but no leprechauns. (They won't 
be on view until May, when the Amer- 
ican tourist season opens and the an- 
cestor hunt begins. ) 

Dublin is the same fascinating old city 
where the 18th century tries to be seen 
in spite of the prominence of the 19th, 
and the 20th comes along to build wood 
facades over both for offices and ware- 
houses. Clerks and bales of goods now 
tumble down staircases of old Georgian 
houses, and the radio music is Beatle, 
not waltz. 

What really fascinates me is the rib- 
bon of Levittown-like suburbia that runs 
across the farms toward the Hell Fire 
Club in the Dublin Mountains. Mrs. One- 
Car Suburbia has her kitchen window 
face the street and looks like an adver- 
tisement in Good Housekeeping when 
viewed in the evening as she prepares 
tea for the mortgage-reducer. I can see 
where I must return to Brooklyn once a 
year to renew and retain the Irish Cath- 
olic heritage so essential to salvation. 

Even in Ireland we have the problems 
of what to do about the industrial dis- 
cards (Senior Citizens to you), press 
coverage of politicians, and landscape 
wrecking. But I found what I came for 
and central heating to boot. Keep send- 
ing my America, and when and if I do 
find a leprechaun I will send him in time 
for “The Renewal” (St. Pat’s Parade). 

Sarah Jane Hanly 
Dublin, Ireland 


Purposeful Intrigue 


EDITOR: Reader James A. Leadon (Cor- 
respondence, 2/13) is disturbed because 
I slighted the question of the morality 
of war, raised by Gordon Zahn’s book 
on Franz Jagerstiitter (1/16). 

I did this purposely to intrigue the 
reader into looking into this amazing 
book. The many-sidedness of the saintly 
and heroic objector to Hitler's war is 
difficult to summarize. Implicitly, the 
arguments against war were there. 

Mr. Leadon is correct, I think, in his 
own implication that the debate over 
Christian morality and war is of para- 
mount importance today. But as one who 
has been through 25 years of discussing 
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the matter, I’d say the average person 
must come to a personal conclusion after 
his own study. 

Jagerstatter, in his writings, has an- 
alyzed so many of the aspects of the 
question that I would unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend the book for a clarification of 
this issue. Because I was so close to his 
way of thinking, I deliberately tried to 
stand away from the position and write 
as I did. 

Arthur T. Sheehan 
New York, N.Y. 


Go West, Young Man 


epiToR: It is to be hoped that some of 
our own city and metropolitan neighbors 
will read the excellent reasons for city 
planning in “The Need for Suburban 
Planning” (2/6) by Murray Polner. 
Apartment houses, office buildings, 

crowds, traffic and parking snarls, and 
their accompanying social problems are 
beginning to threaten our once spacious 
and sedate Evanston as well as some 
near-by neighborhoods. Should we just 
rezone for high-rises and rooming houses 
and move farther out? 

William G. Downing, S. J. 

Evanston, Iil. 


Catholic Protest 


epiror: I deeply appreciate AMERICA’s 
recent attempt to air the current con- 
troversy raging in the National Forensic 
League (“Forensic Furore,” 2/13). But 
I am not certain that America is aware 
of all of the issues involved. 

You failed to mention that Catholic 
school students have been declared in- 
eligible for participation in the NFL Na- 
tional Tournament if they compete in 
the National Catholic Tournament. The 
NFL has given several reasons, ranging 
from a desire to cut down the size of 
their National Tournament to heavy pres- 
sure applied by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. In any 
case, Catholic school students are the 
ones most affected by the ruling. 

On the question of granting NFL char- 
ters to Catholic schools, you did not carry 
your figures through to their conclusions. 
You seem to imply the unfairness lay in 
a “quota system.” While quota systems 
of this nature are certainly questionable, 
the simple truth of the matter is that 
NFL’s proposed system is not even that. 

Under the new regulation, Catholic 
secondary schools, which number 2,458 


out of the national total of 25,000 sec- 
ondary schools, would not be granted 
charters until NFL had admitted 2,000 
chapters. For only then would the 200 
current charter holders equal the na- 
tional percentage of ten per cent. But 
NFL has no intention now or in the fore- 
seeable future of admitting 2,000 schools 
to its national membership (the limit 
now stands at 1,200). Under present 
regulations, chances of Catholic admis- 
sion to NFL appear nil. NFL has been 
asked to qualify their stand; as yet they 
have not done so. 

Again, I am grateful to America for 
bringing this problem to the nation’s at- 
tention. I am currently initiating ref- 
erendum procedures to bring both meas- 
ures to a vote of all NFL members across 
the nation. It is my sincere hope that 
all NFL coaches and high school mem- 
bers will vote down both measures, which 
seek to solve NFL’s problems at Catholic 
expense. NFL has written a long and 
significant history of public and parochial 
school co-operation, a history we are 
most anxious to continue. 

Brother Gregory René, F.S.C. 
Director, Catholic Forensic League 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sin 


EDITOR: It is somewhat unpleasant to 
have to disagree with a theologian of 
justly merited fame like Fr. Charles Davis. 
But certainly some points should be made 
in regard to his recent column, “An- 
nouncing Mortal Sins” (2/6, p.193). 

Most fundamental is the objection that 
can be raised to his description of con- 
science, judgment, decision. Probably 
the weakness in his statements comes 
from a failure to analyze fully what he 
means by personal. I can possess some- 
thing according to my intellectual nature, 
but I can possess it in various degrees. 
It is true that there is a learning by rote 
in which there is no or very little per- 
sonal commitment. But there are degrees 
in my intellectual commitment as well, 
or, better, in my personal commitment. I 
trust that many persons have a greater 
personal commitment to chastity in their 
adult lives than they had as beginning 
adolescents. 

When Fr. Davis went into the area of 
examples, he used a particularly unhappy 
one. Any priest knows that many people 
confess missing Mass when in point of 
fact they were excused; yet most, if not 
all, of them know that they were excused. 
From personal experience, I can testify 
to this in at least one part of the United 
Kingdom as well as in several regions of 
the United States. 

While I agree that it would often be 
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better to avoid announcing that to violate 
such and such a Church law would be 
a mortal sin, I do not agree with the 
reasons advanced. When St. Paul was 
denouncing the sexual excesses of some 
among the Corinthians, he considered 
not their subjective guilt, but the ob- 
jective morality of their acts. 

It is true that many Catholics do not 
seem to come to a proper realization of 
the nature of mortal sin. But this means 
only that they have but imperfectly as- 
similated much of Christian doctrine. This 
is lamentable, but it is unlikely that a 
radical departure from past catechetical 
methods will bring about a much happier 
condition. 

Rev. John J. O'Rourke 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDITOR: “Announcing Mortal Sins,” by 
Charles Davis, should be read by every 
teacher of religion. As a convert at 12, 
my conscience was formed in the per- 
sonal relationship that is emphasized in 
most other Christian religions. I first 
realized this problem through conversa- 
tions with born Catholics. It became dis- 
turbingly obvious when I started teaching 
catechism to public high school students. 
But the problem became personal when 
I could not convince my six-year-old son 
that no sin was involved in staying home 
from Sunday Mass because of a cold— 
the same type of cold he is sent home 
from school with. To make him under- 
stand that staying home was more pleas- 

ing to God was next to impossible! 
Lloyd F. McDonough 

Allen Park, Mich. 


EDITOR: A handshake to you for Theo- 
logical Asides! It is always “conscien- 
tiously” enlightening. This—like The Hol- 
low Tree and the State of the Question 
—adds luster to an already fine magazine. 
(Pardon me, I forgot to include The 
Word! ) 

Paul E. Freitas 

Fall River, Mass. 


Take It, It’s Yours 


EpiTorR: I could not believe my eyes 
when I read the letter from Robert J. 
O’Connell, S. J., (2/13), suggesting W. 
H. Auden as a candidate for “English- 
ing” the Mass. For so long I have wanted 
to say: “Here, take the Book of Common 
Prayer and change it as little as neces- 
sary. But do, please, take it!” 

In his translation of Dag Hammar- 
skjdld’s Markings, W. H. Auden indeed 
shows the beauty of simplicity, the easy 
flow of style and the superb quality of 
“Cranmer’s incomparable phrases from 
the book of Common Prayer.” 
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It is, literally, an English translation 
of the Mass that we in the Anglican 
Communion have been using for so long. 
The possibility of sharing in true Chris- 
tian charity and humility in this ecu- 
menical age makes my heart sing. 

Jean Lombardi 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Busy Irrelevance 


EpITor: I cannot let Joseph A. Kuester’s 
letter (Correspondence, 2/13) go by. 

He has missed the point completely of 
Eleanor Flexner’s article (1/16) and of 
St. Thérése’s Little Way. 

The so-called Christian is altogether 
too concerned with the market place; 
hence our hedonistic mode of life. The 
Christian program of living must be think- 
ing, understanding and doing with Christ. 
Otherwise it won’t be Christ you'll be 
bringing to the market place but your 
own pride puffed up by a whirlwind of 
busy irrelevance. 

This quote from Pius XI says it well: 
“For they who fulfill the duty of prayer 
and penance contribute much more to 
the increase of the Church and to saving 
souls than they who labor in the active 
vineyard.” 

Margaret Eckle 
Kankakee, Ill. 


More Catholic Than the Popes 


EDITOR: Your editorial, “Population Pro- 
gram” (2/13), advocated that the Church 
in Latin America should reject God and 
preach birth prevention, that is, “re- 
sponsible parenthood.” 

Do you realize that some of your read- 
ers are married men who would rather 
face God and serve Him than hide be- 
hind a calendar or a thermometer? And 
some of your readers are our wives, whom 
you tell to protect themselves from God. 

We married people understand our 
vocation of co-creation with God of all 
the new life He needs. We have had 
enough of this “responsible parenthood” 
preaching. What we need is more “re- 
sponsible priests.” 

Warren E. Goddard 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


[Mr. Goddard is “more Catholic” than 
the Popes. Pius XI stated the legitimacy 
of periodic continence in the same en- 
cyclical (Casti Connubii) in which he 
condemned contraception. Pius XII ac- 
knowledged that there were “serious mo- 
tives” for periodic continence, “such as 
those which not rarely arise from medi- 
cal, eugenic, economic and social so- 
called “indications, ” in his 1951 Allocu- 
tion to Midwives.—ep. | 


Cost What It May Cost 


EDITOR: As a Spaniard who is a steady 
reader of America and extremely inter- 
ested in your point of view, with which 
I often find myself in agreement, I was 
surprised and saddened by your com- 
ment “Spain and Freedom” (1/16). Al- 
though your article looked to the delicate 
problem of religious liberty in Spain, it 
also insinuated that official censorship is 
less than it was and that there is more 
freedom of the press than in previous 
years. You back this up by quoting the 
Associated Press’ encomium of “an eas- 
ing of censorship at the source .. . in 
Spain.” 

As one among some several million 
Carlist Spaniards, I must register a pro- 
test. Your supposed easing of censorship 
seems absurd to us: since November and 
December, the government has clamped 
down upon our Traditionalist Commun- 
ion a heavy censorship, forbidding our 
publishing anything about our royal fam- 
ily (la Espanola), Don Javier de Borbon- 
Parma and his son Don Carlos Hugo, and 
the latter’s bride, Dofa Irene of the 
Netherlands. 

Although the rival candidate for the 
throne, Don Juan Carlos, finds his face 
in almost every paper in Spain day by 
day, with regular monotony, and _ this 
despite the fact that his cause could not 
rally a hundred people in the streets of 
any town or city in Spain (because his 
cause is backed by nothing other than a 
few banks, a few millionaires, a few titles 
and a capitalist system more reminiscent 
of the last century than of this one), we 
Carlists, who stand for a Spain structured 
around free labor unions, free univer- 
sities, “states rights,” regionalism, infused 
by a Catholic spirit, find ourselves for- 
bidden now to publish anything about 
the family that captains our doctrine, a 
doctrine that fought three bloody civil 
wars in the past century and saved Spain 
from communism in this century because 
our volunteers (we know nothing other 
than volunteers! ) threw 100,000 men into 
the front in the first days of the Civil 
War. 

Here in Carlist Spain—the richest prov- 
inces and the most advanced, the most 
Catholic—we talk now about little else 
than the suppression of our press. It fol- 
lows that your editorial strikes us as 
somewhat foreign to the realities we ex- 
perience in Spain. I might also remind 
you, dear Jesuit friends in America, that 
we Carlists are Catholic Spain and that 
the future is ours—cueste lo que cueste, 
cost what it may cost—as our ancient 
song assures us. 

Felipe de Villalonga 
Pamplona, Spain 
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-- WORLD AROUND... 


These brief summaries of developments 
around the world are based 

on letters, dispatches and news items 
sent in to us at AMERICA. 


FRANCE In an effort to halt the ris- 
ing wave of right-wing Catholic con- 
servatism here (see “A Wave of 
French Conservatism,” AM. 2/20), 
the French bishops have just issued a 
joint statement on the attitude French 
Catholics should have at the present 
time. They warned especially against 
the two-fold temptation: 1) to pursue 
initiatives not in conformity with the 
directives of the Pope and the bishops, 
and 2) to refuse to advance in the 
ways the Council has traced. (Many 
parishes, for instance, have stoutly 
resisted attempts to introduce the new 


French liturgy.) 


FRANCE The Cardinal of Paris is 
presently engaged in a running bat- 
tle with right-wing groups who de- 
mand a mass amnesty of Algerian War 
prisoners. They tried, for instance, to 
stage a “pilgrimage rally” at Notre 
Dame Cathedral on Sunday, Feb. 28. 
The cardinal, anxious to avoid a polit- 
ico-religious demonstration, refused to 
allow a special Mass for the purpose 
and maintained that he alone—not 
every group that took a notion—was 
responsible for the organization of 
public prayer in his diocese. 


HUNGARY Ata recent trial of seven 
Jehovah’s Witnesses in the town of 
Pecs, Hungary’s Communist govern- 
ment made no bones about how it 
interprets the constitutional guarantee 
of “freedom of speech and of the 
press.” The guarantee, it said, does not 
cover “dissemination of propaganda or 
religious material, whose contents are 
contrary to socialist order and pro- 
gress.” 

oe ee 

eee 
NIGERIA Negro Muslim leaders 
here are unreceptive, in fact definite- 
ly suspicious, of Islam’s African ex- 
pansion now being stepped up by the 
Arab countries. They recall that the 
Arabs enslaved the blacks of East 
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Africa even more than white Eu- 
ropeans degraded those of the West 
Coast, including Nigeria. They also sus- 
pect that much of the Arab-sponsored 
Islamic drive is the Arab means of 
achieving a thrust into the heart of the 
African continent. While many blacks 
are dedicated Muslims, they are not 
about to be swallowed up by any Arab 
offensive under the guise of Islamic 
expansion. 
smamh 
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GHANA Following its crackdown on 
the opposition press, the government 
now seems about to suppress academic 
freedom in the three universities. Open 
attacks have already been launched 
in the press against the University of 
Ghana. Moreover, beginning this year, 
all new university students are re- 
quired to attend two weeks of “orienta- 
tion” at the Kwame Nkrumah Ideolo- 
gical Institute at Winneba, where the 
Marxist line is pushed very hard— 
after a number of university students 
were jailed for expressing views other 
than the party line. 


qe 
U.S.S.R. In 1959, when economic ex- 
changes between Peiping and Moscow 
were at their peak, the Soviet Union 
bought 639,000 tons of soybeans from 
Peiping for approximately $66 million. 
In 1962 and 1963, no soybeans at all 
were imported: by the Kremlin. Rea- 
son? Red China and the United States, 
between them, produce 93 per cent of 
the world’s soybeans. Finally, in des- 
peration, Russia imported $11 million 
worth of U.S. soybeans in 1964—but 
still nary a bean from Red China. 
ae 

TANZANIA Anti-American _ senti- 
ment is definitely on the rise here. The 
“man in the street,” who last year was 
willing to admit that Americans were 
not really so bad as the nationalist 
papers painted them, is now beginning 
to have his doubts. He still speaks of 
the late President Kennedy with a 
fondness bordering on veneration, but 
insists that “other American officials 
have behaved foolishly.” 

Nationalist propaganda is not the 
only reason for this change in attitude. 
Two American diplomats, Robert 
Gordon of the U.S. Embassy staff and 
Frank Carlucci, the United States Con- 


sul in Zanzibar, were expelled from 
Tanzania in January. Time magazine's 
international edition carried the story 
and described Mr. Carlucci as “a hust- 
ling, Swahili-speaking troubleshooter,” 
a description with which many in Zan- 
zibar would agree. If so, he was the 
wrong man to send to Tanzania. The 
government of the tenuous new Union 
of Zanzibar-Tanganyika was succinctly 
described by one observer as “nervous 
drivers of a shaky car who don’t like 
to see any obstacle on the road.” 
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ROME The Feb. 19  French-lan- 
guage edition of Fides, the mission 
news service, listed a total of 134 
missionaries martyred in the Congo 
since the outbreak of rebel violence 
there. The figure included 1 bishop, 
84 priests, 30 sisters and 19 brothers. 
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YUGOSLAVIA Toto Premrovi, edi- 
tor of the Catholic bi-weekly Druzina 
in Nova Gorica, was recently jailed 
for increasing his paper’s press run 
from 65,000 to 100,000 at the sug- 
gestion of Bishop Josip Pogacnik—but 
without the government’s permission. 
Editor Premrovi was released after 
three days, but the size of the paper 
has now been reduced by the Com- 
munists from 16 to 8 pages. 
(es? 
AUSTRALIA Both parties in the 
forthcoming West Australian parlia- 
mentary elections are promising ex- 
panded government aid to private and 
parochial schools. Premier Brand, head 
of the Liberal party now in power, 
pledged recently—if re-elected—to be- 
gin tuition grants to be paid directly 
to all schools. Labor party leader A. 
Hawke, in his turn, promised free 
textbooks for all elementary school 
pupils and an extension of state schol- 
arships to include independent schools. 
geen 

GERMANY In a ceremony at the 
University of Munich presided over by 
Julius Cardinal Doepfner, the bishops 
of Germany officially paid tribute to 
Msgr. Romano Guardini on his 80th 
birthday, Feb. 17. Principal speaker 
for the occasion was Karl Rahner, S. J., 
who is Msgr. Guardini’s successor as 
professor of theology in the university. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Mail-Tapping 


Is the fight to preserve privacy al- 
ready a lost cause? Nearly everyone 
has his fingerprints registered in some 
public agency—no doubt for his own 
good. Electronic snooping is so much 
child’s play today as to be virtually 
unpreventable. The telephone, of 
course, is an open door to any house. 

In a generation much concerned 
with crime prevention and military 
security, it is probably too much to 
expect that the tide will turn. But it 
is not exactly reassuring to learn that 
an associate editor of this Review, 
who subscribes to Pravda, is probably 
on an official list of receivers of “sub- 
versive materials from abroad.” This 
list was prepared by the U.S. Post 
Office Department and given to such 
other agencies as the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee. 

In response to protests, Postmaster 
General John A. Gronouski has an- 
nounced that this list will be de- 
stroyed. He did not say that the copies 
now in the hands of the committee 
will share the same fate. But there is 
yet another controversial list. This is 
the catalogue of 24,000 persons whose 
mail is currently under surveillance. 

The problem of “mail cover” was 
discussed in these pages a year ago 
(Am. 2/29/64, p. 272; 3/14/64, p. 
329). The issue at that time was the 
check put on the mail of Roy Cohn, 
former aide to Sen. Joseph McCarthy, 
on orders of an Assistant U.S. At- 
torney in New York. A Senate panel 
is now probing the practice of the 
“mail cover.” Some means should be 
found to protect the honest citizen 
against possible abuse of the Post Of- 
fice’s authority for political or per- 
sonal ends. 


Bankrupt Marriages 


Attorneys should treat divorce actions 
like bankruptcy cases, in order to pro- 
tect the rights of the children. Robert 
F. Drinan, S.J., peripatetic dean of 
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the Boston College Law School, made 
this suggestion last month at a meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin Bar Association. 

Experienced lawyers may see flaws 
in his idea that escape our untrained 
eyes. But we hope it will at least re- 
ceive serious consideration. 

Fr. Drinan says: “Too many lawyers 
take the position that they represent 
the wife or husband and _ therefore 
can’t serve as arbitrators.” He proposes 
that the children, too, should be rep- 
resented by counsel; that they should 
have priority in the distribution of 
assets; and that in every broken fam- 
ily there should be a receivership, as 
in bankruptcy, to administer the fam- 
ily’s finances and other affairs in the 
children’s interest for a year or more 
after the divorce. 

That seems only fair. The real vic- 
tims of divorce are the children, on 
whom their parents’ sins are visited in 
all too literal a way. “Children of 
divorce have a greater incidence of 
divorce in their own marriages than 
those not affected by divorce,” Fr. 
Drinan says. “Permissiveness in di- 
vorce doesn’t stop; it goes on into an- 
other generation.” 

The law should aim, of course, at 
fewer divorces and more stable mar- 
riages. But where the law grants a 
divorce, the least it can do is to mini- 
mize its evil effects. 


Tithing for Justice 


Housing continues to be the area of 
American life most impervious to ef- 
fective desegregation. Present Federal 
and State legislation to increase the 
supply of nonsegregated housing has 
met, at best, with discouragingly little 
success. 

A growing number of citizens feel 
that where the laws seem inadequate, 
an answer may lie in the ancient prac- 
tice of tithing. In some religious 
groups, the custom exists, even today, 
of voluntarily giving one-tenth of one’s 
wealth for religious and charitable pur- 
poses. Now the newly formed Na- 


One of John Kennedy’s principal merits 
was precisely that of clarifying the alter- 
natives open to the United States, of re- 
fusing to condemn himself to immobilism 
under the plea of national unity, of being 
in a certain sense a partisan. 

LE MONDE (Paris) 


tional Committee on Tithing in In- 
vestment hopes to educate and en- 
courage individuals, and more particu- 
larly nonprofit institutions, to pledge 
about ten per cent of their investment 
capital for open housing. 

A Minnesota Congressman, Donald 
M. Fraser, heads the group seeking to 
win support from labor unions, uni- 
versities, churches, foundations and 
other institutions with large investment 
interests. NCTI’s executive secretary, 
Howard Smith (1914 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington, D.C. 20009), in- 
sists that the committee will not han- 
dle investment capital itself. But it 
will strive to influence the investment 
policies of nonprofit agencies. 

Rep. Fraser has pointed out that 
“there is today a tragic shortage of 
capital available to developers and 
apartment house owners who wish to 
place nonsegregated residential units 
on the market.” Sound opportunities 
for investment exist in this field. By 
appealing to the tithing principle, the 
committee hopes to underline the mor- 
al challenge posed by a system of al- 
most exclusively white suburban hous- 
ing paralleled by Negro central cities. 
It aims to break “the terrible silence 
of the decent” on this basic issue. 


Student Suicides 


Nothing so thoroughly defies human 
comprehension as a young suicide. 

School officials now express growing 
concern over the yearly rate of stu- 
dents who take their own lives. One 
estimate for a recent year (the actual 
figure may have been twice as high) 
put suicides in the 15-19 age group at 
550. Even more puzzling and disturb- 
ing are isolated cases, such as the 7- 
year-old who hanged himself in the 
bedroom where he had been banished 
for teasing his brother. 

This heartbreaking phenomenon ap- 
pears in other lands. In his new study, 
Suicide and Attempted Suicide (Pen- 
guin Books. 95¢), Erwin Stengel 
cites statistics on suicides in British 
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universities. Not only are the rates 
generally higher among university 
students than in the general popula- 
tion of the same age, but suicides at 
ancient Oxford and Cambridge run 
notably ahead of those in Britain’s 
new “red brick” universities. 

Dr. Stengel suggests that differences 
of family background, socio-economic 
status and like factors may explain 
in part why Oxbridge men kill them- 
selves so much more frequently than 
do students at Manchester, Leeds or 
London. He notes, moreover, that the 
difference may also go back to a great- 
er sense of isolation and a lack of so- 
cial support—even that derived from 
more systematic study regulations— 
encountered at the older universities. 

The same theory may help to ac- 
count for some suicides on American 
campuses. As Dr. Robert L. Arnstein, 
head psychiatrist in the Yale health de- 
partment, warns: the danger signals 
are extreme depression, talking about 
suicide and a student’s sense of being 
“totally trapped” in some situation. 
Teachers or friends can prevent the 
supreme folly of an adolescent suicide 
if they react to these clues properly 
and in time. 


Louisville Story fee 


Co-operation among colleges and uni- 
versities has developed into a major 
trend in American higher education. 
Two Catholic colleges (Bellarmine 
and Ursuline) in Louisville, Ky., re- 
cently embarked on one of the most 
far-reaching of such programs. 

In fact, a statement issued by Ur- 
suline’s head, Sr. Angelice, O.S.U., 
and Bellarmine’s president, Msgr. Al- 
fred F. Horrigan, stresses that their 
objective is “co-ordination.” They see 
it as less than “merger,” but consider- 
ably more than “co-operation.” 

Under the Louisville plan, the two 
institutions retain separate legal iden- 

tity. They pledge, however, to seek 
the greatest possible joint planning in 
all phases of academic and administra- 
tive operation. Their announcement 
explicitly mentioned willingness to re- 
structure present patterns of organiza- 
tion to this end. 

At the outset, the colleges intend to 
seek fullest co-ordination in the divi- 
sion of natural sciences. Here, extra- 
ordinary costs of laboratory facilities 
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and equipment dictate severe limita- 
tion of any duplicate programs on the 
two campuses. More effective common 
use of faculty personnel and library 
facilities in other divisions will also, 
it is expected, meet the problem of 
mounting costs in higher education. 
In working out their new program, 
the Louisville institutions turned for 
aid to a consulting firm, Booz, Allen 
and Hamilton, of Chicago. They now 
hope any success they have in their 
project will help other independent 
colleges to devise “workable patterns 
through which costs can be reduced 
and educational quality enhanced.” 


... and Los Angeles 


Another historic and perhaps even 
more revolutionary development was 
announced last month in Los Angeles. 
Immaculate Heart College, nationally 
known for courageous educational and 
ecumenical moves, accepted an invita- 
tion to build on a site adjacent to the 
Associated Colleges of Claremont—a 
community of six private colleges that 
have banded together in something 
like the Oxford tradition. 

The advantages of such association 
are obvious. Sister William, president 
of Immaculate Heart College, pointed 
out that today “a small college cannot 
stand alone any longer” (see “Divided 
We Fall,” Am. 5/9/64). Close rela- 
tionship among independent smaller 
colleges can bring the advantages of 
the university, without what she called 
“the mass character which seems to 
be causing so much trouble at large 
universities.” Certain facilities can be 
shared, too, in addition to the chance 
to draw from and contribute to “the 
essential wisdom of independent col- 
leges of varying origins and em- 


phases.” 


Newman Apostolate Jubilee 


“By 1985 there will be 2.9 million 
Catholic students in higher education, 
with 2.4 million of them (more than 
80 per cent) attending secular col- 
leges and universities.” This prognosis 
was offered by Archbishop John J. 
Krol, Feb. 21, speaking at the New- 
man Center of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in Philadelphia. 

The archbishop spoke at the Cardi- 


nal Newman Week observance com- 


memorating the 50th anniversary of 
the Newman Apostolate in the United 
States. It had been on the campus of 
the university that the first American 
student organization called “Newman 
Club” was formed. 

Even today, the archbishop remind- 
ed his listeners, the 295 Catholic col- 
leges and universities enroll only about 
367,000, as compared to approximate- 
ly 800,000 Catholic students attend- 
ing secular institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Thus the ratio is somewhat 
more than two to one—and in all like- 
lihood it will increase. To serve these 
800,000 Catholic students on secular 
campuses today, “there are only 203 
Newman centers and 250 full-time 
(and some 800 part-time) chaplains 
working at 968 schools.” 

Archbishop Krol gave great credit 
to Cardinal Newman for his gift of 
“keen perception and accurate antici- 
pating.” Cardinal Newman “proposed 
the plan of assigning chaplains of 
academic distinction, who would be 
familiar with university life and the 
problems of students.” 

An urgent and arduous apostolate 
such as that envisioned by Cardinal 
Newman surely merits hearty support. 


Slow Deliberate Speed 


On Monday, May 17, 1954, the Chief 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
speaking for a unanimous Court, de- 
clared: “In the field of public educa- 
tion the doctrine of ‘separate but 
equal’ has no place.” A year later, the 
Court suggested a flexible standard of 
“all deliberate speed,” which was 
changed last May with the declaration 
that “the time for mere ‘deliberate 
speed’ has run out.” 

The first article to appear in Amer- 
ican Education (Vol. 1, No. 1, Dec. 
1964-Jan. 1965) gives the results of 
“Ten Years of Deliberate Speed.” 
They are meager indeed. In the South, 
for example, only one Negro in nine 
attends school with white children. 
In the South, in fact, even de jure 
desegregation is far from realized, 
while in the North de facto segrega- 
tion, based on discrimination in hous- 
ing, is still widespread. 

The article goes on to show areas 
of progress in such cities as Chicago, 
Portland, Baltimore, St. Louis and 
Cleveland, where remedial work has 
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been done to promote “compensatory 
education”—the past year’s most sig- 
nificant term in American pedagogy. 
Further, Title VI of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, which bars racial dis- 
crimination in any program receiving 
Federal financial aid, is expected to 
speed up the rate of school desegre- 
gation, especially in the South. Yet, 
the “speed” thus far is slow. 

(American Education is published 
10 times a year by the Office of Edu- 
cation, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C., 20202. $3 a year.) 


Integrated Parochial Schools 


In at least one highly diversified area 
of the country, Catholic parochial 
schools are more integrated than the 
neighborhoods they serve. A recent 
survey conducted by the School Board 
of the New York Archdiocese clearly 
shows this to be the case in the racial- 
ly mixed neighborhoods of South 
Bronx, Washington Heights and the 
West Side. These sections of the arch- 
diocese were selected for study, and 
comparisons were made in 34 parishes 
between the ethnic composition of the 
area and the parochial school. 

In 25 schools, the ratio of nonwhite 
to white was notably higher—in some 
cases spectacularly higher—than that 
of the neighborhood. In five schools, 
the opposite held true. In the remain- 
ing four, the ratio of racial composi- 
tion was approximately equal. 

Since the study excluded parishes 
that were almost entirely of a single 
race, concentrating on racially diversi- 
fied ones, there emerges the signifi- 
cant conclusion that, at least here, 
Catholic parochial schools are very 
well integrated. 

This achievement, as Msgr. Harry 
J. Byrne, of the archdiocesan Commit- 
tee on Housing and Urban Renewal, 
stated, “must be properly acknow- 
ledged in an objective evaluation of 
the role of the religious school in 
American life today.” 


Franco and the Students 


General Franco is having trouble with 
the students of the University of Ma- 
drid. But the root of the trouble lies 
in the nature of the Spanish regime 
rather than in the students. 
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The Franco regime is not the harsh 
tyranny of a Stalin (against whom 
there were no student demonstra- 
tions). It has undergone a real, though 
limited, liberalization in recent years. 
But it is not, in the Western sense of 
the term, a constitutional form of 
government. It does not recognize the 
nation’s need of a wide range of free 
associations that are not under govern- 
ment control. Above all, it does not 
admit the legitimacy of political op- 
position. 

There is fault on both sides. A 
Catalan journalist, Josep Camps Coma, 
wrote in Le Monde of Paris last Sep- 
tember: 


The government has not made a 
gesture that could lead to a dia- 
logue. Nor has the opposition made 
the least effort to attract, mollify or 
make itself respected by the gov- 
ernment. The Civil War, ended 25 
years ago, continues to set them 
against each other, as if they were 
still at the Battle of the Ebro. 


Conversations between Spain and 
the European Economic Community 
began in Brussels on Dec. 9, with a 
view to Spain’s eventual admission to 
the Common Market. Gen. Franco 
must some day die, and a succession 
that the whole country can accept 
must be provided for while he is still 
alive. These are two sound reasons 
why Spain should move now, with 
good will and moderation on both 
sides, toward internal political free- 
dom—and by some better method than 
the rowdy turbulence of student dem- 
onstrations. 


Independent Gambia 


Gambia has irreverently been called 
“a comic strip that lives on peanuts.” 
Neverthe'»ss, with independence on 
Feb. 18, this tiny country became the 
21st sovereign member of the British 
Commonwealth and the 28th nation in 
Sub-Saharan Africa to have achieved 
independence since 1957. In terms 
of population, it is the smallest yet. 
Its 320,000 people live along the banks 
of the Gambia River in a country that 
is only 15 miles wide along most of 
the river’s length. 

An independent Gambia makes little 
sense by any standards. A nonviable 
patch of land on Africa’s west coast, 


it is completely surrounded by Sene- 
gal. Its people are Senegalese, dis- 
tinguishable from their neighbors in 
the former French colony only in the 
fact that their small, but lively, elite 
are the products of a British educa- 
tion. Reason demands that the country 
be absorbed by Senegal. Gambians 
have resisted such proposals for the 
astonishing reason that they fear be- 
coming “gallicized.” 

Thus Gambia is a perfect example 
of the evil after-effects of colonialism. 
True, in most cases in Africa it has 
seemed wise, for want of a better solu- 
tion, to preserve the artificially created 
boundaries of the colonial era. In this 
instance, it has made no sense at all, 
and there is a better solution. Gambia’s 
independence may be short-lived. 


Note on Swiss Democracy 


Even the Jesuits, wheel horses of the 
Counter Reformation, are sharing in 
the general good will that abounds 
these days in ecumenical circles. A 
Swiss Reformed pastor in Geneva re- 
cently declared: “The 20th-century 
Jesuits are not responsible for the 
crimes of their 16th-century prede- 
cessors. .. . They have not taken part 
in any political intrigue.” So the sons 
of St. Ignatius and the confreres of St. 
Peter Canisius (who is buried in the 
Canton of Fribourg) may soon emerge 
from the shadow that has long en- 
veloped them in Switzerland. 

So far as reports indicate, this ab- 
solution of modern-day Jesuits was 
made in all seriousness and not with 
any attempt at humor or irony. The 
speaker, the Rev. J. Rillet, was actual- 
ly trying to assure his co-religionists 
of Geneva, tenaciously loyal to their 
Calvinist heritage, that the anti-Jesuit 
laws now on the books are both un- 
necessary and anachronistic. The Fed- 
eral Constitution of 1848 as amended 
in 1874 contains discriminatory pro- 
visions (“articles of exception”) 
against the Society of Jesus and its 
members, 

The climate has changed, as Pastor 
Rillet agreed with Abbé André Babel, 
editor of the Catholic daily, Le Cour- 
rier de Genéve, in a public discussion. 
“But we Swiss,” he qualified, “cannot 
decide on the suppression of the articles 
of exception until the Vatican Council 
itself has taken a decision regarding 
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religious liberty.” Thus the Catholic 
Bishops in Council find themselves in 
the flattering position of being invited 
to give a lesson in toleration to the 
Swiss democracy. 


Canada’s Chief Problem 


There is something special about a 
Royal Commission, in Canada as well 
as throughout the British Common- 
wealth. For years, newspapers and 
other media talked about Canada’s 
bicultural crisis, but many people 
managed to ignore the topic. Let a 
Royal Commission speak, however, 
and there is an uproar. 

In this case, the Royal Commission 
on Bilingualism and_ Biculturalism 
said, after 20 months of study, that 
Canada is going through the “greatest 
crisis in its history,” and “the clash 
of English and French could destroy 
the country if permitted to deepen.” 

Some, like former Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker, attempt to minimize 
the report; others express disbelief. 
The fact remains, as the report says, 
that the French-speaking third of Can- 
ada feels deeply it has been unjustly 
forced into an inferior position and 
insists that the injustice shall not con- 
tinue. 

It is to Prime Minister Lester Pear- 
son’s credit that he has already made 
a dent in the complex problem. He 
came up with a flag that answered 
French Canada’s demand for some- 
thing not overtly British, and he won 
unanimous agreement from the Prov- 
inces on a method for reforming the 
Constitution. The reform, of course, 
remains to be achieved. 

It used to be said that a party that 
dared sponsor inquiry into Canada’s 
bicultural existence would pay a po- 
litical price for it. Now that a Royal 
Commission has spoken, however, Mr. 
Pearson should have an easier time. 


Salaries and Ministry 


In the most comprehensive survey of 
clergy compensation ever undertaken, 
the National Council of Churches’ De- 
partment of Ministry revealed that 
Protestant ministers’ salaries were not 
keeping pace with the times. The 
majority of clergymen have to sub- 
sidize some of their ministry expenses 
out of their own pockets. Moreover, 
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one-third of the more than five thou- 
sand survey respondents have watched 
their debts increase over the past five 
years. 

The median cash salary of all min- 
isters is $5,158, with a median of only 
$89 more a year for clerical service 
fees. Even with approximately $1,200 
(housing and _ utility allowances) 
added to the average clergy salary, it 
still amounts to nearly $2,000 less 
than that received by comparably 
educated men in other fields. The 
minister's income falls far below the 
average for most professionals and 
white-collar executives, below sales- 
men and public school teachers. Re- 
gional variations in these figures are 
relatively minor. 

Because of inadequate provision for 
various expenses connected with the 
ministry, the survey finds that only 4 
per cent of American Protestant min- 
isters actually receive the full value 
of their cash salaries. While 15 per 
cent of those questioned held supple- 
mentary employment, the wives of 21 
per cent of the married pastors worked 
to augment family income. 

Such studies are very valuable for 
assessing a church’s responsibility to 
provide adequately for its ministers. 
A similar inquiry into the financial 
status of Catholic diocesan priests 
could be an indispensable first step 
toward reducing burdensome diver- 
gences and insecurities. 


MRA’s New Crisis 


“Moral Rearmament,” said Peter D. 
Howard shortly before his death, “is 
neither Left nor Right. It believes in 
sound homes, teamwork in industry, 
unity in the nation and a rebuilt world 
as the normal commitment for every 
man, woman and child in a free so- 
ciety.” Sturdily against sin and reso- 
lutely—if indefinitely—for the Four 
Absolutes (Absolute Honesty, Abso- 
lute Purity, Absolute Unselfishness 
and Absolute Love), the movement 
for years carried on an impressive 
crusade for personal betterment 
through many lands and across many 
continents. 

In 1961, with the death of Dr. 
Frank N. D. Buchman, father of MRA, 
a crisis seemed to arise. But it was 
avoided under Mr. Howard’s leader- 
ship. Then, on Feb. 25, during an 


MRA expedition to Latin America, he 
too was stricken by death. 

Peter D. Howard, a_ successful 
young British newspaperman, was won 
over to Moral Rearmament in 1941. 
His plays, written to convey a moral 
lesson, became one of MRA’s major 
vehicles. Millions of people in many 
countries became familiar with his 
name because of the full-page ad- 
vertisements periodically inserted in 
metropolitan dailies, in which he pro- 
claimed that Moral Rearmament had 
the answer to the world’s ills and 
crises. 

The calculated ambiguity and 
vagueness favored by Dr. Buchman 
and his followers to widen MRA’s ap- 
peal were as much a weakness as a 
strength of the movement. Its rela- 
tions with Catholics were always un- 
satisfactory, chiefly because all efforts 
on the Catholic side to obtain desired 
and necessary clarifications met with 
evasion. The death of Dr. Buchman’s 
closest aide and most loyal heir finds 
the situation still unresolved. 


‘Et cum Spiritu Tuo’ 


No one in our time has ever accused 
the French of shyness when it comes 
to self-expression. Yet, when the lan- 
guage changes in the liturgy started 
on Jan. 3, even Parisians were startled, 
as reported in France Soir. 

When the priest greeted the people 
with “Le Seigneur est avec vous,” in- 
stead of “Dominus vobiscum,” a mur- 
mur of “Et avec votre esprit” could be 
heard. Then came a loud voice, from 
the back of the large parish church: 
“Et cum spiritu tuo!” We somehow 
doubt that our American anti-vernacu- 
larists will take this cue from their 
faraway, way-in (or way-out) con- 
frere. 


Shorter Shrift 


PLocicaL MOovE A member of the 
Iowa Legislature wants to remove 
school transportation from control of 
local and State education authorities, 
and put it under the State Depart- 
ment of Public Safety. All school chil- 
dren would be carried. This steers the 
beleaguered school bus out of the 
“aid-to-parochial schools” area and 
into that of public safety—where it 
rightfully belongs. 
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Agriculture in the Dominican Republic 


Like all the developing countries, the Domin- 
ican Republic suffers from having farms that 
are either too big for social justice or too small 
for economic efficiency. But in this country’s 
case, it is the small ones, the minifundia, that 
give the greatest cause for worry. Economic 
development is more difficult where small farms 
abound, since on them it is harder to apply 
modern technological methods. 

According to the 1950 census, almost half 
the agricultural land was held in farms of less 
than 60 acres, and a quarter in farms of less 
than the 25 acres considered necessary to sup- 
port a typical rural family. The tendency toward 
fragmentation is accelerated by the practice, 
traditional among the poorer families especially, 
of dividing the family farm equally, at the fa- 
ther’s death, among the often numerous heirs. 

The great majority of people on the island 
do not get a balanced diet, if indeed they get 
enough to eat. This problem is all the more 
serious in a country whose population is increas- 
ing at more than 3.5 per cent annually. 

One obvious reason for the lack of proper and 
sufficient food is the low agricultural yield, even 
in comparison with other Latin American na- 
tions. In 1960, for example, rice production per 
acre was 33 per cent below the average for 
Latin America, and potato production was near- 
ly 50 per cent below it. The island’s pasture 
lands, if properly used, could feed twice as 
many cattle as are raised today. 

In addition, the country could raise much of 
the foodstuffs it presently imports. In 1962, 
dairy products worth $302,000, and fresh and 
preserved fruits worth $705,000, were imported 
from the United States alone. There is no reason 
why both cannot be produced on the island. 

Marketing practices compound the agricul- 
tural imbalance. For instance, the housewife has 
always had a distrust of fresh milk. Rather than 
the milk in jars sold at her door or the poorly 
refrigerated milk at the local store, she prefers 
—or feels safer using—powdered milk, which she 
herself mixes with water, even though it is im- 





FR. DORTA-DUQUE, S. J., is a Cuban who last year inter- 
viewed more than 100 owners of large farms in the 
Dominican Republic. His study was part of a project 
co-sponsored by Purdue University and the University 
of Wisconsin. 


ported and hence more expensive. As a result, I 
have seen farmers throw away milk because 
they could find no buyers for it. 

Agricultural workers lead a precarious exis- 
tence. The owners of large plantations pay the 
lowest possible wage “since the workers are so 
inefficient.” I have known embittered workers to 
turn down employment at such wages during 
the harvesting season, though they desperately 
needed the work. 

Perhaps the greatest single obstacle to be 
overcome if agricultural production is to be 
raised is the widespread lack of initiative. The 
impoverished peon has an ingrained tendency to 
wait for things to be done from above. In part, 
this is due to undernourishment, lack of skills 
and general education, and a growing suspicion 
that the whole social organization favors the 
privileged few. 

The tendency was certainly not lessened by 
the 30 years of Trujillo’s regime, when the dicta- 
tor was not only all-powerful but also insisted 
on monopolizing initiatives. Any road that was 
built or repaved during those years, any school, 
church, bridge or even well that was construct- 
ed, was done “Thanks to God and Trujillo,” as 
the slogans on every billboard and fence an- 
nounced. 

Fortunately, I have seen evidence of great im- 
provement in the country’s agricultural outlook. 
Some of the landless workers have become 
owners of their own farms, occasionally exten- 
sive and prosperous ones; this began to happen 
as far back as the final years of the Trujillo 
regime. And co-operatives have been organized 
to spread ownership and awaken a dormant 
sense of enterprise. For example, in the past 
year a co-operative has been formed among milk 
producers all over the island, who intend to 
distribute sterilized milk in sanitary containers. 

Some owners have carried out land reforms 
on their formerly idle estates. Others have 
greatly improved the working and living condi- 
tions on their plantations. Some have told me 
they intend to buy tractors for the. collective 
use of smaller farmers in the vicinity. 

All Dominicans, both rich and poor, are thus 
striving for better working conditions on the 
farms and for an increased output. 

FRANCISCO DORTA-DUQUE 
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| WASHINGTON FRONT | 


‘The Stone in the President’s Shoe 


The “great debate” on South Vietnam 
has been neither great nor a debate. 
In the Senate, the speakers most often 
address empty chairs. An anti-Ad- 
ministration speech is answered a week 
later by a pro-Administration speech. 

The majority of Senators and Con- 
gressmen have charitably kept still, 
knowing that the decisions on that 
miserable business must be made by 
the President. If things go well, he 
will be praised; if ill, he will be 
blamed. When President Truman or- 
dered the troops into Korea, he re- 
ceived bipartisan support on Capitol 
Hill. When the fighting dragged on, 
it came to be known as “Truman’s 
war. The political consequences of 
the President’s actions are dire. If he 
orders withdrawal, he faces charges 
of “appeasement.” If he widens Amer- 
ican participation and the contest is 
prolonged, it will be “Johnson’s war.” 

It is not, of course, the first time a 
President has inherited a fearful dilem- 
ma that lies outside his main experi- 


| ON ALL HORIZONS 1} 


ENCOUNTER The “Cuernavaca Con- 
versations,” a seminar for a limited 
number of planning experts and uni- 
versity teachers, will be held July 
5-30 in Cuernavaca. Leading Mexican 
thinkers and an equal number of U. S. 
representatives will attend. To be dis- 
cussed: social forces in Latin Ameri- 
ca, ideologies, philosophical currents, 
social and economic change. (Center 
for Intercultural Formation, Apartado 
479, Cuernavaca, Mor., Mexico) 


PILGRIMAGES The Association for 
Christian Unity announces two pil- 
grimages. Tour I: July 12-Aug. 2, to 
England and France (Canterbury, 
Benedictine Abbey of Bec-Hellouin, 
St. Sévérin [Paris], Abbey of Jouarre, 
Taizé, Chartres, etc.). Tour II: July 
26-Aug. 16, to Italy (Milan, Assisi, 
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ence and skills. President Kennedy, 
whose abiding preoccupation was for- 
eign policy, was forced to spend much 
of his time on civil rights, a problem 
he appreciated only intellectually. Now 
President Johnson, who longs to de- 
vote himself to domestic affairs, has no 
greater problem than a sticky situation 
in Southeast Asia, dealing with people 
far, far from the Senate cloakroom. 

He has been showered with advice, 
much of it conflicting. There is no 
consensus to guide him. Public opin- 
ion is virtually nonexistent. The public 
is perhaps too baffled to form an 
opinion. We are told that the key to 
the future in South Vietnam is a stable 
government; but the last Premier was 
pictured, as he departed from his post, 
blowing kisses, presumably to those 
who ousted him. The more talk of, 
and pressure for, negotiation there is, 
the less chance there is for stability in 
Saigon, with all parties checking the 
exits. The President has apparently 
decided that patience, both with his 


Agape [Protestant ecumenical center], 
Secretariat for Christian Unity 
[Rome], etc.). Write ACU, Box 74, 
Bethlehem, Conn. 


DIALOGUE IN LENT A series of ecu- 
menical dialogues is being held on 
Thursdays during Lent, 8:15 P.M., 
at St. Peter’s College. The concluding 
lecture, by Dr. James I. McCord, 
president of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, will be on Palm Sunday at 
3 P.M. Admission free. (Daniel V. 
Kilfoyle, S. J., St. Peter’s College, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 07306) 


MEMORIAL ‘The Bishops’ Committee 
for the Spanish Speaking and the Na- 
tional Council for the Spanish Speak- 
ing have established an annual Fr. 
Raymond A. McGowan Award. Fr. 


host of unsolicited counselors and his 
erratic Saigon allies, is the only prin- 
ciple he can hold fast to. 

Contrasted with this dreary picture 
is the swimming success his “Great 
Society” measures have met in their 
early stages in Congress. Their ulti- 
mate fate, he realizes, depends to a 
large extent on what he does in South- 
east Asia. His education bill has gone 
through House hearings with a mini- 
mum of conflict and rancor. His con- 
servation message was greeted with 
loud huzzas; his call for a beautiful 
countryside and livable cities found 
wide echo. His patronage of the arts 
and letters has brought him the won- 
dering approval of liberals and intel- 
lectuals, who had never counted him 
as one of themselves. His antipoverty 
war has few enemies. The drive for 
Medicare is proceeding according to 
schedule. 

The President is making great 
strides, but South Vietnam is a stone 
in his shoe. MARY MC GRORY 


McGowan, who died in 1962, was the 
former director of NCWC’s Social Ac- 
tion Department, and a_ long-time 
worker in the field of social justice. 
The first award—for 1964-65—will go 
to “the joint leadership of all Negro 
civil rights movements and to all op-- 
pressed people,” at a date to be an- 
nounced. 


SUMMER IN JAPAN The National Sis- 
ter Formation Conference is again co- 
operating with Sophia University 
(Tokyo) in offering to a U.S. sister a 
chance for summer studies and travel 
in Japan and the Far East. Deadline 
for submission of material on which 
fellowship is based is April 10. (Na- 
tional Sister Formation Conference, 
2158 Florida Ave., N.W., Wash., 
D. C. 20008) eT, 
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|! EDITORIALS | 


Christian in the World 


No task awaiting completion by the Second Vatican 
Council has so caught mankind’s imagination as that 
of drafting a final conciliar text on the Church in the 
modern world. Nor is it likely that any other labor will 
so tax the Fathers. 

At the moment, revision of this much discussed and 
controversial document is going ahead in Rome. During 
February, a team of bishops drawn from the Council’s 
doctrinal and lay apostolate commissions, and assisted 
by expert priest and lay consultants, struggled with a 
text that had drawn the widest possible range of 
criticism during the third session last fall. 

As Bishop Manuel Fernandez-Conde of Cordoba, 
Spain, remarked on his return from working with this 
mixed commission, the aim has been to prepare a docu- 
ment that “speaks directly to the hearts of men and 
makes them see that the Church is at their service.” To 
this end, two steps have already been taken: 1) the 
original text of four chapters will be reduced to two 
main sections dealing with the Church and man’s pres- 
ent situation, and with the most urgent world problems 
that the Church must face today; 2) in the process of 
revision, the main points heretofore contained in the 
document’s controverted appendices will be incorporat- 
ed into the main text and submitted for full review and 
vote by the Council. 

One of the chief problems that still confronts archi- 
tects of the new document is that of defining the sense 
in which a Christian can truly be said to have a voca- 
tion in the world. A new Lenten pastoral by Toronto’s 
Archbishop Philip F. Pocock happily sheds light on 
just this issue. Speaking to the perennial Lenten themes 
of “dying with Christ” and “dying to the world,” he 
candidly confesses: “On the surface there seems to be 
a contradiction between death to the world and the 
contemporary Christian emphasis, so strongly under- 
lined by the Vatican Council, demanding our involve- 
ment in the world.” 

Dying to the world, however, “does not mean be- 
coming otherworldly, withdrawn from reality or turned 
away from our social existence as men.” Rather, it must 
mean for the contemporary Christian “our willingness 
to repent of our selfishness and to detest the destructive 
forces in us making us a stranger to our neighbor and 
hostile to the will of God.” This, the archbishop insists, 
represents in fact a change from a common Christian 
attitude of the past. But it is one readily understood 
in the light of three developments that have modified 
our moral and spiritual understanding of the world in 
which we live. These are: 1) a deeper appreciation of 
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the dignity of the person; 2) a common conviction of 
our age that nature is transformable and that man 
must thus accept broader moral responsibility; 3) the 
unification and co-ordination of many aspects of hu- 
man life through the process known to Pope John as 
“socialization.” 

For those who protest in alarm that renewal in the 
Church has meant easing certain burdens created by 
ecclesiastical law and thus the introduction of softness 
into Christian life, Archbishop Pocock has a direct 
reply. The changes taking place about us have rather 
forced Christians to recognize new areas of moral 
responsibility and thus have made the Christian life 
more demanding. 

In a sense, “a new ideal of holiness is emerging in 
our age.” Today, the following of Christ means “to 
acknowledge more consciously that we serve His mis- 
sion to reconcile the human family and to transform 
the world according to the will of the Fathers.” Here 
is the basis for an asceticism that can well occupy us 
all through Lent, and indeed for the rest of our lives. 
It will also rank as a prime theme in any conciliar pro- 
nouncement on the Church and the modern world. 


The Truth in Vietnam 


It was not the first time that UN Secretary General 
U Thant had taken an ill-advised leap and landed 
awkwardly with both feet in the midst of the Vietnam 
controversy. As early as September, 1963, this inter- 
national civil servant, whose office demands the utmost 
degree of impartiality, had presumed to lecture the 
government of Ngo Dinh Diem on the virtues of de- 
mocracy. Unfortunately for U Thant, there were a few 
people around who recalled only too well the cir- 
cumstances that had brought his own Burmese govern- 
ment to power in 1962. What the Secretary General 
said in criticism of South Vietnam could well have 
been applied to Burma without changing a word. 

U Thant again raised his voice in protest, this time 
against U.S. involvement in South Vietnam, during 
a press conference on February 24. Announcing that he 
had advanced “concrete ideas and proposals” to in- 
terested parties “directly involved in the question of 
Vietnam,” he advocated informal negotiations for the 
establishment of a stable government in South Vietnam 
and the withdrawal of U.S. forces. 

So far, so good. This Review yields to no one in its 
anxiety to get American troops out of Southeast Asia 
—if it can be done without sacrificing the people of 
South Vietnam. What irked many Americans was U 
Thant’s presumption to lecture the United States in 
much the same way he had once lectured the govern- 
ment of South Vietnam. The trouble, according to the 
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UN Secretary General, is that the American people 
know neither the “facts” nor the “background to the 
developments in South Vietnam.” In war, he went 
on, “the first casualty is truth.” But whose truth? 

As the Washington Evening Star editorialized on 
February 25, “some rather strange bedfellows are 
ganging up on America” these days. France, the Soviet 
Union, Britain (to a lesser extent), Peiping and Hanoi, 
along with U Thant, are pressing the United States 
into “immediate and dangerous negotiations” to end 
the war in Vietnam. To these we would add assorted 
church groups here at home and those sophisticates 
of the academic world who can’t resist the impulse to 
sign open letters “To the American People.” Even pro- 
fessors of marine biology, it would appear, have an 
inside knowledge of South Vietnam that Washington, 
in their view, obviously lacks. 

If there is anything that is misunderstood, it is the 
nature of this war in Vietnam. The truth, as it appears 
in a 64-page white paper issued by the Administration 
on February 27, is simply this: Massive evidence 
establishes “beyond question that North Vietnam is 
carrying out a carefully conceived plan of aggression 
against the South.” Unlike the anti-Communist wars 
that have been fought in Greece and Malaya, this is 
a case of a Communist government setting out de- 
liberately “to conquer a sovereign government in a 
neighboring state” by infiltrating men and war materiel 
into it. 

The door should be left open to negotiation in 
Vietnam. To that extent, we agree with those who are 
pressuring the United States to seek a solution at the 
conference table. But the full burden for the pursuit 
of peace in South Vietnam should not fall on the 
shoulders of the United States and of the people and 
government of South Vietnam. Let the Reds first halt 
their aggression. Then we can think about talking. 


Morality and Policy: Il 


We said in a recent editorial (“Morality and Policy: 
I,” 2/27) that the State is separate from the Church 
but not from the consciences that churches form. 
Moral judgments about public policy should not be 
compared to denominational practices like abstaining 
from flesh meat on Fridays or from pork meat every 
day in the week. The fundamental purpose of govern- 
ment is to protect the public health, safety, welfare 
and morals. This is a moral purpose: it presumes some 
conception of what is good for human beings, and 
therefore some moral idea. The policies designed to 
achieve this basic purpose of government are subject 
to moral judgment because it is impossible to answer 
questions of policy without making moral judgments. 
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Public policy, in other words, inherently has a moral 
aspect. Questions of policy necessarily involve ques- 
tions of conscience. In deciding these questions, it is 
mere obscurantism to rule the religious conscience out 
of order and to decree that public action must be 
guided by a purely secular conscience. 

The state is secular; the object of its concern is men’s 
earthly, temporal welfare. But the plain fact is that 
many of the citizens of this country do not have a secu- 
larist conscience, even about secular matters. Their 
moral convictions, their conception of what is good for 
human beings, derive from their idea of man and his 
dignity. They get this idea, in large part at least, from 
their religion. If their faith is sincere, it could hardly 
be otherwise. The conscience that is formed by the 
Christian, Jewish or some other faith has therefore as 
much right in the public forum as the secularist con- 
science. 

But the religious conscience must understand that 
it is often neither necessary nor possible to transfer 
moral principles without modification to the statute 
book. Moral principle is only one of the factors— 
though an essential one—that must enter into a deci- 
sion about public policy. Laws must be also judged 
in terms of the practical effects they will have in the 
society for which they are made. 

If it could be shown, for example, that establishing 
four grounds for divorce, instead of only one ground, 
would result in fewer and more carefully awarded di- 
vorces, that would be a valid reason for broadening 
the grounds for divorce. Even those who believe that 
divorce is morally wrong and socially evil could con- 
sent to such a change in law. 

Of course, we may not simply assume that this bene- 
ficial result would follow from changing the divorce 
law. The experience of countries that have “liberal- 
ized” their abortion laws has been an alarming rise in 
the number of abortions, both legal and illegal. Until 
there are good reasons to believe the contrary, we must 
presume that creating broader grounds for divorce 
would lead to more divorces. The hypothetical exam- 
ple we cited in the preceding paragraph was meant 
only to make the point that our judgments in the field 
of public policy may be more flexible than they are 
in morals. 

The teaching of the Catholic Church on the morali- 
ty of divorce, abortion and other practices is well 
known and will not vary. But a “Catholic position” on 
what the law should do about these practices must 
rest upon a practical judgment that takes into account 
the whole social reality with which the law must deal. 
No one should be scandalized, therefore, if the Catho- 
lic response to questions of law and public policy some- 
times changes with circumstances. And no one need be 
surprised to discover that, in these matters of public 
policy, Catholics differ among themselves. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF DIEM 
AND THE PARADOX OF ASIA 


Morris L. West interviewed by Daniel L. Flaherty 


The best-selling novelist, whose latest novel, The Am- 
bassador, is to be published in April by Morrow, recent- 
ly talked with America’s book editor about its con- 
troversial characters and its setting in South Vietnam. 


Q. Perhaps one of the most interesting questions 
raised by your forthcoming novel, The Ambassador, is 
whether the characters in the book represent your im- 
pressions of the actual personalities in Vietnam at the 
time of the Diem coup. 


A. The Ambassador, obviously, is a purely fictional 
creation. He is simply my vehicle, as a novelist, for 
telling the story. The character of the fictional Presi- 
dent of Vietnam, though, Phung Van Cung, is very 
strongly built on the character of former President 
Ngo Dinh Diem. Of course, there are certain modifica- 
tions so that there would be no tie-up with other 
characters who are still living. But when I was in 
South Vietnam, I interviewed Diem and I interviewed 
his brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, at great length. Nhu, in 
particular, had read my books in French. I gained the 
impression, in fact, that Nhu was anxious to use me, as 
he used other people from uncommitted countries such 
as Sweden, France and Italy, to push his point of view. 
He knew that I was a Catholic author, and I suppose 
he presumed I would be in sympathy with his attitudes 
—which, in fact, I was not. 


Q. That's interesting. The portrait of President Phung 
Van Cung comes through in the book as a rather sym- 
pathetic one. 


A. Yes. Well, the sympathies that I gained, and that 
show up in the book, came from hindsight after he 
was dead. Actually, I gave at least a moral assent to 
his death. You see, I had made some reports at the 
time to both the Australians and the Americans about 
my interviews with him, and I was firmly convinced 
that he had to go. My attitude then was the same as 
that of the Apostolic Delegate in the book, and I modi- 
fied that view by hindsight. 
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For that matter, I didn’t go there intending to write 
the book at all. When I got home, I received a letter 
indicating that certain things I had said had been 
picked up, and that I was persona non grata. By the 
time I got the letter, though, Diem was dead. So I 
found myself in the curious position of having assented, 
at least morally, to the death of a man—and then find- 
ing that he had, in fact, died. 


Q. Could you give us your impressions—then or now 
—of President Diem? 


A. Let me say, first of all, that I never changed from 
my view that both Diem and Nhu were intransigent 
Catholics out of the Middle Ages. Their attitudes, as 
well as the attitude of their living brother, the Arch- 
bishop of Hué, were those of Inquisitors out of the 
Middle Ages. But they were also men caught up by the 
present age. They were the products of their own time, 
their own class, their own caste and their own en- 
vironment, which was that of mandarin families with 
a Jansenist-Catholic education. Both those influences 
were very strong. 

Take, for example, the case of the Buddhist crisis. 
The Archbishop of Hué was said at the time to have 
influenced the government order that flags should not 
be flown over the pagodas on the feast of Gautama 
Buddha. Now, if this was true, Diem, as an Oriental, 
could not dissociate himself from this action in the 
way he was asked to do. His brother was the head of 
the family; if he dissociated himself from that act, as 
a Westerner might do, his family would lose face. A 
Western politician, perhaps, could say: “Well, that 
was a mistake of one of my henchmen. I dissociate 
myself from it and will endeavor to repair the damage.” 
As an Oriental, Diem couldn’t do that, you see. He 
himself would lose face, the relationship between him- 
self and his brother would be breached, his family 
would lose face. That’s the Oriental. 

On the other hand, the attitude of the Catholic du 
moyen age, of the Jansenist, is: “God is on my side be- 
cause I am the true believer. I believe in the truth, and 
therefore whatever I do in good faith must be right.” 
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This is, of course, a great error into which we all fall. 
Our greatest sins, I am sure, are committed in the name 
of salvation—and often, by a strange paradox, we per- 
haps compass our salvation by the greatest sins we 
commit. 


Q. When you say that Diem was the embodiment of 
a Jansenist Catholic, do you mean by that he was 
actually pushing Catholicism to the extent that the 
Buddhists, for instance, were being persecuted? 


A. Oh, not persecution! No. Persecution per se? No. 
Favored positions for Catholics? Yes. After all, a man 
surrounds himself with those he understands. An open 
proselytizing influence? I would say no. The Church in 
Vietnam was, on the evidence at least, a highly re- 
actionary Church. Actually, it’s the last outpost of 
Christianity in Asia, with a very strong basis of spiritu- 
ality among a large section of the people. But clerical 
education was at a very low ebb, a petit-séminaire 
type of education. The authoritarian, Jansenist ethic 
among the bishops tended to produce an infantile 
attitude among the clergy, so that there was no strong, 
outward, self-reforming drive. And it was very dif- 
ficult for enlightened people inside this archiepiscopal 
system to make any kind of ecumenical contact. I 
would certainly say that the ecumenical movement in 
Vietnam was at a very low and primitive level. 


Q. You probably remember that when the UN com- 
mission was in Vietnam, Ngo Dinh Nhu declared him- 
self to be an anticlerical. Does that fit in with what 
youre saying? 


A. Yes. Nhu and Madame Nhu, much more than 
Diem, were impatient of any controls, on the whole. 
They were even, I think, impatient of big brother, the 
Archbishop of Hué. In that sense, they were impatient 
of curéism and clericalism insofar as it entered into 
their family relations. You may recall that Madame 
Nhu once even lectured the Pope? Of course, Nhu was 
the brother; she was the outsider. But I think it would 
be true to say that he was an anticlerical, in this sense, 
although he was a Catholic and a devout one. To me, 
this is the interesting paradox: that good people, who 
can and do save their souls, can still pursue the most 
outrageous courses, which cause great misery and 
great trouble to other people. You could call it, I sup- 
pose, the divine paradox. 


Q. There have been some suggestions that Diem had 
no alternative but to surround himself with Catholics. 
Isn't it generally true in those countries that the edu- 
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cational system, what there is of it, is largely a result 
of missionary effort, and therefore Christian? 


A. The educational system in South Vietnam was, as 
in France, dual. There was a Christian educational 
system and there was a State educational system. But 
the State educational system, of course, did not favor 
the indigenous people, so that Catholic education 
came, in fact, to be the better system. I wouldn't say, 
though, that it was altogether true that Diem had to 
surround himself with these people—but he did. Diem 
himself was a celibate, a very withdrawn man, who 
had very little talent—and he admitted he had no 
talent—for the necessary arts of the politician, for kiss- 
ing babies and making himself available to the peo- 
ple and popular with them. This again was his other 
brother; Nhu, I think, was his dark genius. Nhu was a 
superb dialectician. Both of them were, but it was the 
kind of self-justifying dialectic of personalism. 


Q. Now that youve brought that up, could you ex- 
plain just what you mean by “personalism”? It occurs 
quite frequently in the book. 


A. Well, personalism in the Diem sense—and_ he 
claimed to have derived it from Maritain—is based on 
a Thomistic definition of personal liberty, which is 
that a man is free to do what is right. Now, this is 
perhaps fine in a theological sense, but it is also in- 
complete. A man is free to do what is subjectively 
right—that is a humanistic view, of course, but also a 
Christian view. Diem, however, tended to limit this, 
at least if we can judge from his teaching. 

They had a school, you know, for training public 
servants in the doctrine of personalism. It was a kind 
of brainwashing establishment, for want of a better 
word, or a high-class seminary for lay people if you 
want to regard it another way. Now, there the inter- 
pretation tended to be: “All right, you are free to do 
what is right inside my ethos, inside the needs of the 
country.” And that again became limited down to: 
“You are free to do what seems politically right to 
me.” This is the danger of this sort of doctrine as a 
political creed: you can make it mean whatever seems 
expedient. It was also somewhat esoteric and a logi- 
cian’s doctrine, which had no appeal or even compre- 
hension to the vast mass of the people. 


Q. In line with that last thought, do you think that 
had Diem lived it would have been possible to get 
through to him, to talk some sense into himP 


A. This is awfully difficult to say. In the last days, 
it was impossible. He would listen to no one. I spoke, 
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you see, to the Apostolic Delegate, who told me 
simply: “Look, I cannot talk sense to this man. He’s 
a man out of the Middle Ages. I cannot reach him.” 
When I talked to Diem himself, he talked for three 
hours straight! I got five questions in. He just talked 
on in a steady stream, listening to no one, even though 
there was this little ring of palace advisers around us. 
And this . . . you see, this does happen. In any event, 
I’m sure this was a problem with Diem. I didn’t envy 
an Ambassador’s dilemma one bit, which is why the 
book was written in a sense sympathetic to the Am- 
bassador. 


Q. Was there any time when Diem was still ap- 
proachable, or close to what you might call a popular 
rulerP 


A. Oh, yes. Right after the French left Indo-China, 
when the country was ruled by the armed sectaries, 
by the Binh Xuyen river pirates and the Hoa Hao, 
Cao Dai and so on, Diem did an enormous job. The 
country was served well by him; he was truly bene 
meritus. And the country remembered this. The coun- 
try wanted him, the Americans wanted him—they 
wanted this man, they needed this man. It was just 
that he himself, by defect of personality, could not 
measure up to it. This is the tragedy that happens to 
people. 


Q. Do you think, then, that Diem’s overthrow was a 
miséake? Is that what you are hinting in the book? 


A. I think it was at least a partial mistake. Where I 
think Diem was right—again by hindsight—was in his 
understanding of his own people and of Asia itself. 
He said to me, as he had said many times in public 
utterances: “The Americans do not understand us or 
our people; they are destroying the psychology of our 
people.” Now the psychology that is still paramount 
in the East is the psychology of “the strong man armed 
who keepeth his camp safe.” Democracy as we under- 
stand it is not comprehensible to the man who lives in 
the village, under the charge of the head man, where 
the truong toc keeps the family records and the family 
property, where the spirits of tree and water and lake 
are paramount in the life of the people. For us to talk 
of the ballot box and democracy to those people just 
doesn’t make any sense at all. Diem, I believe, under- 
stood this. 

He understood also one other fact that has since 
emerged. I know, of course, that injustices were done 
to the Buddhists. But Diem made another point, which 
was that these people, in a country at war, had no 
right to cause civil disturbances. Now, they had a 
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right to cause it when people were killed. And they 
had a right to protest, which right again was invaded 
when people were killed by the police. But Diem’s 
attitude was: we are a country where our enemy walks 
under the face of the man next door, where bombs are 
thrown in our public streets, and therefore we cannot 
tolerate civil disobedience. 

I think he was partially right in this, as has been 
proved—again, you notice, by hindsight—in civil dis- 
orders far worse in kind and far worse in human con- 
sequence that have taken place since he went. In all 
these things, of course, any commentator is only half 
right, too. It’s one of the tragedies of human existence. 


Q. On this subject, would you give us your impres- 
sions of the Buddhists? In the book, for example, you 
have one of the Embassy staff report to the Ambas- 
sador that there is a certain amount of political or 
Vietcong infiltration of the Buddhist movement. Was 
that your impression, gained while you were there, 
or is it also hindsight? 


A. No, this is not hindsight. This was my impression 
gained there. Buddhism in Vietnam is the Buddhism 
of the Greater Way, which is a Buddhism of ceremony 
and form—and of considerable debasement from the 
very pure spirituality of primitive Buddhism. It is also 
a Buddhism that coexists in a country that has always 
accepted armed protectorates such as the Hoa Hao and 
the Cao Dai. It is a Buddhism that has been largely 
segregated in semi-autonomous authorities, unlike the 
Buddhism of Thailand, where you have a Buddhism 
that is an established Church with the King at the head, 
and where subversion and revolution are almost un- 
thinkable, as they are in the established Church of Eng- 
land. In other words, you get them, but you get them 
in a minority fashion. You also have in Vietnam, as you 
have in Burma, a very strong emergence of armed and 
militant Buddhism, the sort of Buddhism that finds 
a strange outflowering in such a dangerous curiosity 


as the Sokkagakai in Japan. 


Q. But do you think the Vietcong are using the Bud- 
dhistsP Would you, for instance, go so far as to say 
that the Vietcong have made an “instrument” of the 
Buddhists? 


A. Buddhism as a whole is not an instrument of the 
Vietcong. The Vietcong, however, and the Communists 
in general, have infiltrated the Buddhist system, partic- 
ularly the sangha, the religious order. Now, this is 
very simple, because Buddhism is a syncretic, accept- 
ing religion. If I present myself to the monastery, for 
example, I must be accepted. This means that young 
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and militant disciples have been able to come into the 
monasteries and take political control from the older 
and more contemplative members. 

Still, ’'m not one of those who believes that any 
religion is totally corrupt. I believe that wherever 
there is a fragment of truth, in the words of Clement 
of Alexandria, there is a footprint of God. You will find 
a substratum of goodness, and sometimes of high con- 
templation, even in the most largely debased examples 
of any religion. 

But I do believe that the Communists have strongly 
infiltrated the Buddhist movement in Vietnam. I also 
believe that this infiltration has been helped by the 
fairly consistent view, which I found among Buddhists, 
that Buddhism and communism can accommodate 
themselves one to the other. 


Q. Would you care to hazard any guesses at this point 
as to the future of Vietnam? 


A. I think there is only one possible hopeful future, 
and that is neutralization such as one has in Korea. 


Q. Yes, but can neutralization be achieved? 


A. We might have achieved it more cheaply earlier. 
This is my conclusion, I think, from the book—it could 
perhaps have been achieved more cheaply earlier. It 
will now be an expensive process. But, you see, if you 
are asking can we achieve it with eternal stability, the 
answer is no. Because nothing is stable in Asia. You 
have the pressure, the inexorable and ineluctable pres- 
sure, of 800 million Chinese—eight hundred million 
proliferating human beings—who are living a marginal 
existence, who are the middle kingdom of Asia, and 
who, whether they be Communists or anti-Communists 
or anything else, are “all God’s chillun.” Their existence 
cannot be ignored, nor can they be kept out of the 
councils of nations. Therefore I do not believe that a 
policy of containment of China is going to lead any- 
where. Nor do I believe that a policy of the political 
containment of communism—in the sense that we are 
practicing it in Vietnam—is a total answer. 

Lately, I have been preoccupied with this terrible 
question: what happens—if this war is won by the 
Vietcong—what happens to the two or three million 
Catholics in this country, the last Christian community 
in Southeast Asia? They'll be sent back to the cata- 
combs. On the other hand, in terms of the tremendous, 
spreading desire of man for a better standard of living 
than the one he has—for a more stable standard of 
living than the one he has—I’m not sure how long this 
somewhat selfish claim can be maintained. 

I'm finding myself—and here I have to tread warily 
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—but I’m finding myself more and more preoccupied 
with the great mystery and paradox of the gift of faith. 
It is a matter de fide that faith is a free gift of the 
Almighty, which is given to some and withheld from 
others. It is also true that outside the Church people 
somehow can and do achieve salvation. And it would 
be an unthinkable monstrosity to think that they cannot 
and do not. I wonder, therefore, about the mystery of 
God giving faith to some and sending them out to 
spread it, and withholding it from others. 

You see, this is the great mystery that our Lord 
himself adverted to when He said: “The day will come 
when those who kill you will think that they do the 
will of my Father who is in heaven.” Now, this is the 
shape of a tremendous mystery. And in the face of this 
mystery I find myself, rightly or wrongly, turning 
away from militant crusades against communism, from 
crusades against even the terrors of totalitarianism, to 
a leaning on the small, but eternal, reed of charity. 


Q. Do you think if Diem had remained, it would have 
been easier to achieve this neutralism? Is that part of 
your argument, part of the “mistake”P 


A. It might have been. I think it might have been. 


Q. The mistake, then, was not just in getting rid of 
a known quantity for an unknown quantity? 


A. Well, first of all, they didn’t get rid of him for an 
unknown quantity. You see, they had—or they thought 
they had—General Duong Van Minh. But when Nhu 
and Diem were killed, General Khanh, who was a 
cousin of the family, said: “You promised me they 
would not be killed!” Minh said: “That was an ac- 
cident!” But Khanh left the conference and vowed he 
would not shave until he had ousted Minh. This is 
how impermanent things get in this sort of action. 
But who can judge this beforehand? On the other side 
of the coin, the country could equally well have blown 
up under Diem’s feet, because the generals were in 
nearly open revolt. So it wasn’t merely an ouster of a 
man solidly set; it was also an ouster of a man whose 
power was tottering. This, you see, was the Ambas- 
sador’s terrible quandary. 


Q. Do you think it possible that Diem, if he had been 
approachable and open to change, could have man- 
aged to defeat the Vietcong with outside help and 
work out a viable and popular government? 


A. Only——the only way he could have done it was 
to make himself the popular hero, to stump the coun- 
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try, and this he was incapable of doing and refused to 
do. He could have done it. I mean, Ho Chi Minh has 
done it—they call him “Uncle Ho,” eh? Well now, Diem 
could have made himself a popular leader; he had all 
the groundwork laid. But he lacked the personal talent 
and the personal magnetism to do it—and this was his 
tragedy. 

Because, you see, had he been able to do that, there 
would have come the leavening of the outside in- 
fluences rather than the unleavened bread of solitude. 
Instead, even his end perpetuated the paradox of the 
man. Diem resolved to defend the Presidential palace 
—and it was a very bloody affair. During it, Diem and 
Nhu slipped away. The defenders, afterwards, were 
bitterly shamed and disappointed by this, because the 
dying of their comrades had been useless. Diem sought 
sanctuary in the house of Number One Chinese, and 
was given sanctuary for one night. The next morning he 
went to Mass and Communion, then gave himself up 
to the troops and was shot. Now there you have the 
two sides of one picture, one portrait. 

You can ratiocinate this any way you like—as no 
doubt Diem did, because I don’t think he was a 
coward. Obviously not. I’ve displayed half a dozen 
reasons in the book why I think he may have done it. 


War on Addiction 


But, in the last analysis, this was the paradox of the 
man. This is the paradox of the coup. This is, if you 
want, the paradox of Asia, where nothing is ever quite 
the way it looks. 


Q. By way of summing up, perhaps, could we return 
to this idea of a “partial mistake”? What, ultimately, 
would you say was the mistakeP 


A. Perhaps I shouldn’t call it a mistake. Possibly I 
should say that this is the paradox of all diplomatic 
activism. No, I'll go farther... . This is the mistake 
of diplomatic activists—particularly in Asia—that they 
demand that something be done, instead of demanding 
that people wait for wisdom, and take only such action 
as is needed to guarantee the time to wait for wisdom. 


Q. In other words, in the refrain from the book, 
“What will you do when they ask you to kill the 
cuckoo?” 


A. Yes. ... “What will you do when they ask you to 
kill the cuckoo?” Exactly. 


DONALD R. CAMPION 


Easily obtainable pep pills and goof balls are a greater danger than narcotics 


More and more people—parents, teachers, clergymen, 
customs inspectors, psychiatrists, social workers, nar- 
cotics agents, doctors, lawyers, and probably even 
some Indian chiefs—are becoming concerned about 
what drug addiction is doing to the nation. Read the 
newspapers carefully and you can see why. Tie to- 
gether a few seemingly isolated news stories and you 
get a hint of the battle against “horse” (heroin), “ben- 
nies” (benzedrine and other pep pills), and big-time 
narcotics rings. They form a narrative of human degra- 
dation, family tragedy, international crime syndicates 
and growing social cancer. 

Three unrelated stories recently made the same edi- 
tion of New York metropolitan dailies. Together, they 
offer a glimpse at the multimillion-dollar world of 
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trans-Atlantic drug smuggling, at the private hell of 
the junkie and those he loves but crucifies along with 
himself, and at a new but exploding universe where 
overprivileged youths seek a trip to Shangri-la by the 
magic of a pep pill or a goof ball. 

* Georges H., airline steward for 14 years, was 
seized at Kennedy Airport carrying heroin in a false- 
bottomed valise. Federal narcotics agents and customs 
inspectors linked him with a mammoth dope ring oper- 
ating out of Marseilles. When caught, Georges had 
seven pounds of pure heroin, worth $75,000 wholesale. 
The retail value of the dope, when cut up—and diluted 
—in single packets for sale in Harlem or on Manhat- 
tan’s West Side, would have been $1 million. 

e “I told the boy: “You put your mother in her 
grave and you're going to put me in mine.’ ” These grief- 
laden words came from the father of Walter M. as he 
left the courtroom where his son stood under arraign- 
ment for stealing and pawning his mechanic father’s 
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$41 camera. Walter, a junkie for the last ten of his 25 
years, was in court because this theft was only the 
latest in a long line. As his weeping father explained it: 
“I decided I finally had to do something so that some- 
body might help him. I called the police.” 

e Gino F., 22-year-old escapee from Manhattan 
State Hospital, broke into the East Harlem office of a 
young doctor who dedicates most of his energy to a 
free clinic for addicts. Gino demanded pep pills from 
a terrified receptionist under threat that she would 
“get what tae doctor is going to get.” He was referring 
to an earlier message of his to the doctor: “I’ve got a 
knife with your name on it. When I get out [of Man- 
hattan State], I’m gonna kill you.” He was brandishing 
a hunting knife at the girl. 

Narcotics addiction, unlike the mushrooming craze 
for amphetamines (pep pills) and barbiturates (goof 
balls), is an old story in this country. In fact, in the 
early 1900's addiction was relatively a greater problem 
than it is today. Officials in the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics estimate that back in 1900 one in every 400 
persons in the United States was an addict. They say 
that in 1915 the number of addicts (most of whom 
were “hooked” on opium or opium derivatives) was 
more than one million. 

Today, an informed guess is that addicts run one 
in 2,000. All told, addicted users of opiates and cocaine 
currently total about 200,000. This statistically brighter 
picture grows murky, however, when we explore de- 
velopments beneath the surface. One is our continuing 
inability to control illegal traffic in narcotics despite 
serious police efforts. Another is the part played in that 
trade by organized international criminals and local 
vice syndicates. A third is the persistent capacity of 
drug addiction to perplex the medical man, psy- 
chiatrist and sociologist, as well as the policeman and 
such intimately involved parties as educators, clergy- 
men, counselors, and—above all—parents. 

One further complication in the addiction picture 
has been its heavy concentration within a few crowded 
city areas. A 1962 estimate put New York’s addicts at 
25,000. The same source figured that these junkies gave 
more than $500,000 a day to peddlers or to pushers 
for their “fixes.” And behind that fantastic sum, which 
came largely from unemployed persons, lies yet an- 
other tale—sometimes viciously sordid, most often 
merely heartbreaking—of petty theft, armed robbery, 
prostitution and violence done for the money needed 
to satisfy the insatiable appetite of the “monkey on 
their backs.” 

Here in the United States, the illegal narcotics mar- 
ket operates at four levels. On top is the importer: 
rarely an addict himself, he smuggles pure heroin into 
this country and supervises its wholesale distribution; 
he gets his supplies from organized drug rings abroad 
and normally belongs to a major crime syndicate in 
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this country. Next is the professional wholesaler: again 
rarely an addict, he divides up shipments of drugs into 
salable units; in the process he dilutes the pure heroin 
for the first time, adding quinine or milk sugar to the 
drug before packaging it. Third is the peddler: he may 
be, but is not always, an addict; he commonly acts as 
a district salesman servicing his customers through a 
team of pushers. The pusher, finally, is an addict who 
sells to other addicts—often after hooking them on the 
drug—in order to finance his own drug needs. 

It should be noted that the drug, when it reaches the 
blood stream of the addict, is most often in a highly 
diluted form. Analysis of fixes (individual doses) 
seized by the police reveals that the actual strength of 
the heroin in a packet may vary anywhere from 5 to 
77 per cent. This suggests one way by which the il- 
legal drug trade becomes so profitable. It also helps 
explain at least some of the tragic cases of death 
through an overdose of narcotics. The addict may not 
know what his own capacity is, and injection of an un- 
expectedly strong dose can send him into a coma. Medi- 
cal experts speak also of an alarmingly high incidence 
of hepatitis and endocarditis as a serious health prob- 
lem among addicts. 


W hat causes drug addiction? The answer given 

by most authorities is extremely complicated. 
More than eight out of ten narcotics users are 
addicted to heroin. Now heroin—along with mor- 
phine and other opium drugs—gives its addicts an 
initial “kick” or exhilarating sensation. Then follows a 
dreamy state in which anxiety disappears. Since most 
junkies seem to have manifested personality disorders 
before they became addicts, the theory is advanced 
that the drug may be their way to flee momentarily 
from psychological problems. Yet it is important to 
remember that these problems more often than not are 
of a minor sort. Some studies have shown that less than 
25 per cent of all addicts fall into the psychoneurotic 
or plainly psychotic categories. 

What, then, is a drug addict? He has been described 
on one level as a person who for some reason became 
chemically and emotionally adjusted to a state of ex- 
istence in which life is intolerable unless his body is 
infused with a narcotic drug. To those who knew him 
personally, however, he is apt to have appeared as 
immature, rebellious, angry against society, weak, 
hedonistic, unable to meet the demands of his environ- 
ment, inordinately sensitive to bodily comfort, in- 
adequate, unable to establish long-range goals. In 
other words, the classic addict is one for whom the 
world at hand is too harsh, too ugly, too demanding, 
too cruel. For him, a fix becomes the key to a world in 
which all that pressure just fades away. No wonder, 
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then, that current studies of addiction find that the 
addict comes most commonly from lower economic 
groups, and often from oppressed minorities. 

The theory of a link between addiction and social 
or economic discrimination, like any good theory, ex- 
plains only half the story. Lately, this has been driven 
home to experts in the narcotics field. Though the 
heaviest traffic continues to flow in and around slum 
sections of our biggest cities, not all the customers live 
in dilapidated tenements. They include, as well, an 
increasing number of teen-agers from upper class sub- 
urban communities—our American candidates for the 
dolce vita set, seeking kicks or perhaps release from 
meaningless frustrations in the world of overprivilege. 

More than one worried parent or anxious school of- 
ficial in these wealthy suburbs has boned up lately on 
the catalogue of drug addiction symptoms published a 
few years back in the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin. 
In this bulletin, an editorial note cautions that it is 
not always easy to detect drug addiction among young 
people. The Bulletin then lists some signs that may 
indicate use of drugs or narcotics: 1) bloodshot, glassy 
eyes and dilated pupils; 2) pinpoint marks on arms, 
bloodstains on sleeves; 3) continuous yawning, runny 
nose, restlessness, lack of appetite for food; 4) sleepi- 
ness and chain smoking; 5) burns in bed clothing 
or on the hands; 6) unexplained spending of large 
sums of money; 7) possession of pawn tickets, things 
missing from home; 8) possession of a hypodermic 
needle, eyedropper, or small glassine bags of a white 
substance resembling sugar. 

Far more of a threat than narcotics, in the opinion 
of some observers, is the soaring use of “bennies,” “co- 
pilots,” “Christmas trees” and “blue heavens” among 
youngsters from first-rate schools, comfortable homes, 
and stable family backgrounds. 

“Bennies” and “co-pilots” are, of course, only slang 
names applied to the 15 or more amphetamines or pep 
pills on the market. (Amphetamines are meant to pep 
up the depressed or lethargic, to suppress appetite or 
even to relieve nasal congestion. ) “Christmas trees” or 
“blue heavens” are more commonly called goof balls, 
and they belong to the family of barbiturates. (The 
barbiturate is meant to act as a pain-killer, nerve-calm- 
er or sleeping pill. ) 

Some claim that these more readily accessible drugs 
already outrank narcotics as a national threat. An 
estimated half of the annual total production of 9 bil- 
lion doses now goes into the illicit drug market. Last 
year, in Chicago, arrests for illegal sale or misuse of 
such drugs were up 65 per cent over 1963; Baltimore 
reported an increase of 60 per cent in the same period. 

An indication of the profit involved in such trade 
can be had from these figures: 50,000 pills sell whole- 
sale at $1,000; on the illegal market, they retail at 15 
cents apiece, for a profit of $6,500. It is not surprising 
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that police in New Orleans, Chicago and Denver now 
report evidence of a tie-in of the sale of bennies and 
organized crime. Since these drugs do not come under 
the Federal Narcotics Act, national law-enforcement 
agencies are practically powerless in policing their dis- 
tribution. 

Basically, the battle against heroin, bennies and big- 
time narcotics rings is a war on two quite different 
fronts. It has been a great mistake in the past to look 
on the problem as simply a matter calling for tougher 
enforcement and stiffer penalties. Law enforcement is, 
indeed, the critical issue where control or elimination 
of illegal traffic in narcotics or other habit-forming 
drugs is concerned. But where society seeks to prevent 
addiction, to reclaim those who have been hooked, to 
help the rehabilitated addict stay clean after with- 
drawal, more than law enforcement is called for. Here 
the addict or potential addict must be looked upon as 
essentially a human problem. Unfortunately, our rec- 
ord of success to date along these lines has been far 
from impressive. 

Legal and police action against illegal drug traffic 
operates on two levels: international and national or 
local. About international efforts 
to control narcotics, it might be 
simplest to say that they add up 
to a history of defeats. This is so 
not merely because of inherent 
police problems, but because of 
the political and economic com- 
plications that bedevil any at- 
tempt at concerted international 
action. Ideally, such action should 
have three aims: 1) international 
control of the growing of opium 
poppies; 2) international control 
of the processing of habit-form- 
ing derivatives such as morphine 
and heroin; 3) international 
policing of borders to prevent illegal entry of narcotics. 
As the arrest of Georges H. at Kennedy Airport sug- 
gests, there is pressure behind efforts at policing bor- 
ders. But the flow of heroin continues. 

On the national and local levels, the record of police 
efforts improves, but is still far from adequate. For dec- 
ades, the efforts of our Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
were sanctioned by the Harrison Narcotic Act of 1914. 
This was, in essence, a tax-control measure. The tech- 
nicality itself points up a problem continually en- 
countered in a constitutional system such as ours, 
where Federal police action is severely restricted. 

It is true that the Boggs-Daniel Narcotic Control 
Act of the 1950’s sought to put more teeth into anti- 
narcotic legislation. By its stiffer penalties against con- 
victed addicts and pushers, it reflected the public’s 
mounting fright over addiction. We may safely say, 
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however, that this measure has not been significantly 
more successful than the older Harrison Act in getting 
at the sources of the illegal drug trade. In fact, there 
is reason to believe that while public forums are ring- 
ing with cries for a get-tough policy against junkies, 
the leaders of narcotic rings have been expanding 
their drug empires. No matter what else is done with 
or for the addicts themselves, the chief law enforce- 
ment problem in the land remains that of breaking 
open the interlocking directorate of organized crime 
and its many secretly helpful friends in other sectors 
of our life. 

Currently, Sen. Thomas J. Dodd and Rep. Oren 
Harris are sponsoring legislation in Congress aimed at 
curbing the traffic in pep pills and goof balls. They 
propose to make unauthorized possession of these 
drugs in large quantities, as well as their shipment 
from one State to another, a crime punishable by two 
years imprisonment and a $2,000 fine. Here again, 
political and economic considerations complicate the 
picture. Opposition to such proposals has already come 
from the drug industry and from retail pharmacists 
fearing undue control and the red tape required in 
bookkeeping. Actually, earlier versions of the pro- 
posal have been amended to limit the bill’s scope to 
drugs with “depressant or stimulant effect on the cen- 
tral nervous system.” Passage of the measure, if the 
drug lobby permits, will certainly make it easier for the 
Food and Drug Administration to take action against 
the big-time peddlers of bennies. 

Tough as the problems of policing illegal drug sales 
are, they seem far easier to manage than the treatment 
of an addict. Attempts at a solution of the addict’s 
problems were surely not made easier by a prolonged 
public debate on the respective merits of so-called 
soft and hard approaches in dealing with addiction. 
For years, the dominant voice in such discussions 
tended to be that of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, 
which called for tougher penalties and less leniency in 
probation policies. Gradually, however, medical re- 
search and education of the public on the true issues 
have changed the situation. People are beginning to 
feel that the basic challenge lies in the medico-psy- 
chological and sociological fields. 

No one acquainted with the problem can seriously 
maintain that a successful program will operate with- 
out an alternative to imprisonment for the apprehended 
addict. The sensible approach, it appears, would be 
one allowing for civil commitment, voluntary or court- 
imposed, to a program of treatment under medical 
supervision. 

For the moment, in most cases, it would seem neces- 
sary to carry on treatment only under in-patient con- 
ditions, that is, where the addict is confined to a hos- 
pital or similar institution. The risks involved in wide- 
spread treatment of addicts as out-patients could 
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prove unwise. Public authorities must first provide 
adequate accessory facilities, such as follow-up care 
and, where possible, effective changes in the rehabil- 
itated addict’s home and job environment. 

It should be possible, however, to let physicians ex- 
periment, as the New York County Medical Society 
recently proposed, with treatment of a small number 
of addicts who give promise of successful withdrawal 
on an out-patient basis. This, in turn, means, as Alfred 
R. Lindesmith argues in his new book The Addict and 
the Law (Indiana U. Press), a legal approach to ad- 
diction that allows “the drug user regulated access 
to the medical profession, with the physician determin- 
ing the mode of treatment in accordance with the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case.” 


lees such a major change in policy, it would 
be wise to afford the medical man protection 
from legal harassment. This could be done, as the N. Y. 
County Medical Society recommends, by providing 
that: 


All charges against physicians in regard to supplying 
addicts brought by law enforcement agencies shall 
be brought first to a board of the State medical so- 
ciety for initial determination of whether the phy- 
sician acted ethically. If the board rules that the 
physician acted ethically, the charges shall be 
dropped. 


Obviously, such treatment will never be sufficient, 
alone, to turn the tide in the battle with addiction. It 
represents, however, an honest attempt to apply the 
little we know about the problem in a positive pro- 
gram. The same is to be said for public encouragement 
of private experiments such as the much-touted Syna- 
non movement. Seemingly a variation on the Alcoholics 
Anonymous approach through group therapy, this 
movement is carried on in the controlled environment 
of a Synanon House. In New York City, the authorities 
have now approved a new experiment with methadone, 
a chemical agent that relieves the symptoms of acute 
withdrawal of morphine or heroin and has already 
proved effective in the treatment of a limited number 
of cases in Toronto. 

No one who watches at first hand the human misery 
of addicts hooked on heroin or pep pills can object to 
using any knowledge or technique that holds out hope 
in this world of the hopeless. Let whoever still hesi- 
tates about it pay a visit to those most hapless victims 
of drugs and narcotics, the hundred infants born to 
addicts each year in New York public hospitals. Rest- 
less, crying, nerve-torn, they are already experiencing 
withdrawal symptoms as they pass from the wombs 
of their mothers. 
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JOHN BERNARD MC GLOIN 


An Archbishop Comes Home 


The city he served for 30 years receives the remains of a proneer missronary 


A ceremony unique in the annals of American Cathol- 
icism took place on Saturday, February 6, 1965, in Old 
St. Mary’s Church on the fringe of San Francisco's 
Chinatown. In the presence of five bishops and other 
notables, including Marquis Merry del Val, Spanish 
Ambassador to the United States, Archbishop Joseph 
T. McGucken offered a Pontifical Requiem Mass for the 
eternal repose of the soul of his pioneer predecessor, 
Joseph Sadoc Alemany, O.P. (1814-1888). Fr. Ale- 
many’s venerated remains reposed in a simple coffin 
before the altar of the church he had dedicated, on 
Holy Night of 1854, as San Francisco’s first cathedral. 

José Buenaventura y Ramon Alemany was born on 
July 13, 1814, in the ancient and proud Catalonian city 
of Vich, about 30 miles from Barcelona. He was one of 
a family of 12, seven of whom were to dedicate them- 
selves to God in the priesthood and the religious life. 
At the age of 16, he entered the Order of Preachers 
in Vich, becoming Friar Joseph Sadoc (his religious 
name is that of a Polish Dominican martyr), and with 
his brethren had to flee to Italy because of the sup- 
pression of religious orders in Spain. 

Following his ordination at Viterbo, Italy, in 1837, 
Fr. Alemany offered to serve as a missionary anywhere 
in the world. As a consequence, he was assigned, in 
1840, to the missions his order had established in Ohio, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. Almost a decade of devoted 
service followed, and in 1845 he became an American 
citizen in Memphis. Appointed Prior Provincial of all 
the Dominicans in the United States in 1849, Fr. Ale- 
many departed in the spring of 1850 for Naples, by 
way of Rome, to attend a General Chapter of the 
Dominicans that had been called in the former city 
(it was destined never to be held). He was dismayed 
when Pope Pius IX called him to his side in Rome and 
commanded him, under strict obedience, to accept 
episcopal consecration as bishop of the newly estab- 
lished Diocese of Monterey, in Gold Rush California. 

On St. Paul’s Feast Day, June 30, 1850, the 36-year- 
old Dominican was consecrated in Rome, becoming 





FR. MC GLOIN, S.J., professor of California history at the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, has recently completed a life of 
Archbishop Alemany to be published this fall. 
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thus a successor to the Jesuit Salvatierra of Baja 
California fame as well as of the Franciscan Serra of 
Alta California. To his mother in Vich went these 
words: “Last Sunday, I was wedded to the Church in 
California. I leave soon for that country, now my be- 
loved bride, to live there the life of altar boy, mis- 
sionary, pastor and bishop.” 

Rome put further approval upon Bishop Alemany’s 
stewardship on July 29, 1853, making him the first 
archbishop of the newly established See of San Fran- 
cisco. Thirty-one years of distinguished service fol- 
lowed. They were not entirely years of peace, even 
within the household of the faith. 

Fr. Alemany had the sturdiness of a Catalan, which 
served him well during many periods of trial; he 
possessed a certain stubbornness of character, as well. 
Both qualities were integral parts of the man. Even 
those who disagreed with him almost without excep- 
tion admired his dedicated and truly pious life, his 
honesty, directness and simplicity. Small in stature, 
this giant of California’s Catholicism always referred 
to himself as the “Little Bishop.” 

His sense of religious values is sharply revealed by 
a letter to be found in the Propaganda Fide Archives 
in Rome. It was written by the friar-archbishop after 
15 successful years of service in San Francisco. In it he 
begs to be allowed to resign and devote himself to 
missionary service in the unchurched counties of 
northern California, after the manner of a simple priest, 
or if that wouldn't do, among the Indians of Nevada 
—‘“since I have always been at heart a Dominican mis- 
sionary.” Rome promptly refused. 

Alemany received his long desired coadjutor and 
successor in the person of Patrick William Riordan of 
Chicago, who was to serve as second pastor of San 
Francisco from 1884 to 1914. Their year of praying 
and planning together testifies to the cordial relation- 
ship of these two men. Finally, when his resignation 
was accepted, Alemany wrote to the Master General 
of his Order—signing his name: “Brother Joseph Sadoc, 
O. P., Resigned Archbishop of San Francisco”—to ask 
for assignment to one of the houses of the Dominican 
family. 


Since he had plans for the formation of a missionary 
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college in Spain to train laborers for the Spanish-speak- 
ing parts of the world, the archbishop left for Spain in 
May, 1885. Though he freely acknowledged that his 
heart would always remain in California, he felt he 
must return home for two reasons. First, he thought 
it to be the will of God for him; second, he said that, 
his work now done, it was better to leave his vigorous 
and talented young American successor in full pos- 
session of the See of San Francisco. When bidding 
farewell to his priests in May, 1885, on the eve of his 
departure from America for his native Spain, he said 
to them: “I do not think I was meant to be a bishop, 
and I told Pius IX so; they made me be a bishop 
nevertheless.” 

Fr. Alemany died in Valencia on April 14, 1888. He 
was buried, at his own request, in his native Vich. And 
this brings us to the latest phase of the story, the recent 
homecoming of the first Archbishop of San Francisco. 


PerhEND OF THE-TIMES | 


Almost four decades ago, Archbishop Hanna of San 
Francisco inquired of the Bishop of Vich whether the 
remains of Joseph Alemany might be translated to his 
See city. The request was refused, presumably for both 
episcopal and family reasons. His successor, Arch- 
bishop Mitty, on making a further attempt, was told 
that the family would consent only if a cause of canon- 
ization was guaranteed. Faced with this unrealistic 
stipulation, Archbishop Mitty, too, was forced to give 
up his efforts. Once again, about two years ago, the 
Archdiocese of San Francisco—under its fifth pastor, 
Archbishop McGucken—began cautious conversations 
on the topic. This time, the negotiations were success- 
ful, and at last the “Little Bishop” came home to 
California. 

His mortal remains now repose in the lovely mauso- 
leum of Holy Cross cemetery, south of the city he ruled 
for over three decades. 


lays and tolk dances were arranged 


Mustard-Seed Bible Schools 


This report on the organization and operation of a summer Bible school 

is by an Ursuline nun presently teaching at Ursuline School, New Rochelle, 

N. Y. Mother Aimée Carey has a Master’s degree in religious education 

from Catholic University of America and several years’ experience with 

vacation Bible schools. Her advice is offered at a time when plans can 
still be made for the summer of 1965. 


A tangible demonstration of Christian 
unity between Negroes and whites, 
Catholic and Protestant, has been ac- 
complished in a summer Bible school 
held at the Shrine of the Sacred 
Heart, in Washington, D.C. For a 
three-week period, five Paulist semi- 
narians frcm St. Paul’s College, Wash- 
ington, two Ursuline nuns from Be- 
thesda, Md., and a group of their 
high school students, together with 
adult and teen-age volunteers from 
the local parish, provided a program 
of religious instruction, arts and crafts, 
music and games, for over 200 boys 
and girls in grades one through nine. 
Because we think that the summer 
Bible school has broad possibilities for 
good over and above its own immedi- 
ate objectives, we should like to share 
our schedule and our evaluation of 
some of our experiences, both at Sa- 
cred Heart and at Bible schools con- 
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ducted elsewhere during the past two 
summers. 

The program, which can be varied 
and adjusted in a number of ways, 
substantially consisted of the follow- 
ing: assembly, religion class, sports, 
refreshments, arts and crafts. Full- 
length sessions took three hours each 
moming, but these were reduced 
when necessary to two hours. 

A ten- to twenty-minute opening 
assembly consisted of flag salute, pa- 
triotic song, prayer (occasionally a 
short passage from the Bible with 
short commentary), fun songs and 
hymns. The assembly was followed 
by a thirty- to forty-minute religion 
class, for which the children were 
grouped according to either grade or 
age levels, depending upon the num- 
ber of children and teachers. Then 
followed 20 to 35 minutes of sports; 
various types of organized games, re- 


according to the age and sex of the 
children. In three-hour programs, cold 
drinks and cookies were then served. 
In two-hour sessions, the refreshments 
were omitted and the arts and crafts 
period followed immediately. Ulti- 
mately, because of larger numbers, we 
split the activities between primary 
and upper grades, one group having 
religion and sports while the other had 
music and crafts. 

At first we found that a group of 
older boys and girls usually chose to 
arrive at the end of the religion period, 
just in time for crafts, sports and re- 
freshments. This problem was satis- 
factorily solved by placing arts and 
crafts in the first period, for the older 
group, and sports at the end of the 
morning. 

What can one hope to achieve in a 
program like this that lasts for just 
a few weeks? The answer depends 
very much on the type of child in at- 
tendance. 

With a group such as we began 
with last summer, in a very poor sec- 
tion of Washington, consisting largely 
of children from non-Catholic or non- 
practicing Catholic families, perhaps 
the only message that can be gotten 
across is some realization that there is 
a God who loves and wants our love; 
that the Catholic Church and_ its 
priests and sisters are “nice.” With 
these children, we used the content 
of Book I of Mother Maria de la Cruz’s 
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“On Our Way” series in all the grades, 
adapting the presentation of the ma- 
terial to the needs of the various age 
levels. 

With another group, there might 
be a concentration on understanding 
and participating more fully in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. This could 
culminate in a closing Mass for which 
the children had been prepared 
throughout the entire school session. 
Hymns and responses from Our Parish 
Prays and Sings, The People’s Hymnal, 
etc., can be taught during a brief part 
of the singing period each day. There 
are also a number of arts and crafts 
projects that can be correlated mean- 
ingfully with the Mass theme. 

At one closing Mass, all the chil- 
dren who wished, Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike, were able to participate 
in an offertory procession. They carried 
to the altar symbois they had made 
representing themselves and their own 
personal preparation for the offering 
of that Holy Sacrifice. 

At Sacred Heart parish this summer, 
the theme of God’s love was developed 
in the context of the basic events of 
salvation history. This session was 
climaxed by a closing pageant, held 
at night to make it possible for fathers 
as well as mothers to attend. From a 
first grader holding a brightly-colored 
picture and lisping: “I am the sun. 
Thank you, God, for making me,” to 
an older child’s questioning: “Lord, 
when did we see You hungry and feed 
You?” the panorama of God’s saving 
plan was presented by the children. 
A background narration, written and 
presented by one of the Paulist semi- 
narians, related each event to the lives 
of those in the audience and empha- 
sized the vital role of each individual 
as a chosen member of God’s holy 
people. 

At each of the Bible schools we had 
held previously, groups of our own 
students were present to work with 
and for the children. There are many 
high school and college students to- 
day who are sacrificing summer vaca- 
tions or jobs to do social and apostolic 
work in various parts of the globe. But 
there will always be others who are 
willing but unable to leave their own 
areas for this purpose. We think it 
important that all our students be 
brought into direct contact with as 
many opportunities as possible to be 
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committed Christians and apostles in 
their own environment. 

While many of our students have 
been engaged in various forms of 
apostolic and social work, the Bible 
school has provided a unique oppor- 
tunity for us to work together as an 
apostolic team with the students. And 
we think this arrangement has de- 
cided advantages. It then becomes a 
question of “Come” rather than “Go,” 
and it makes it possible to give addi- 
tional on-the-spot help and encourage- 
ment to those who may need it. 

Such an arrangement can also help 
dispel an illusion or misconception 
that seems to be prevalent at the pres- 
ent time. There is a tendency among 
certain young people to think that 
teaching is not really an area for vital 
apostolic endeavor. Perhaps this view 
is one of the many causes contributing 





to the present dearth of Catholic 
teachers, both religious and lay. If 
that is the case, it is a sad reflection 
on the apostolic dynamism that should 
radiate from every Christian teacher. 
There are other reasons for the lack 
of interest in the teaching vocation, 
of course. It seems to us, however, 
that the Bible school, in which stu- 
dents are actually able to teach under 
the guidance of other teachers of re- 
ligion, offers a unique opportunity to 
“taste and see” the scope for apostolic 
self-donation that teaching provides. 

A word of warning: Even though 
students may have been prepared by 
the CCD training course, as some of 
ours had, they should be given as 
much assistance as possible, both in 
planning and in actually teaching the 
lessons. Permanent discouragement 


and a distaste for teaching can result 
if the classes are hard to handle. We 
think that, in a vacation school atmos- 
phere, ten to twelve children form a 
large enough group for student teach- 
ers. Of course, too much help or in- 
terference is an evil equally to be 
avoided. But when it is feasible, there 
is a genuine advantage in having an 
experienced teacher near who can 
make helpful observations or be called 
on for assistance in case of need. In 
this way, a Bible school makes it pos- 
sible for both teachers and students to 
widen their apostolic influence. 

It was at Sacred Heart parish, how- 
ever, that we discovered some other 
potentials of the Bible school. While 
we had had integrated classes in each 
of our other sessions, it was at Sacred 
Heart that we had our first integrated 
faculty. Several CCD Negro teachers 
of the parish, as well as a group of 
other Negro and white parishioners, 
volunteered their services during the 
days of pre-registration for the three- 
week session. As a result, groups of 
Negro and white children were taught 
by both Negro and white teachers. 
And very competent teachers they 
were. As one of the freedom songs we 
taught to the children expressed it, 
we were truly “black and white to- 
gether” in a give-and-take partnership 
of mutual friendship and assistance. 

In addition, mothers who brought 
their children to the Bible school re- 
mained to act as counselors during 
each of the periods. Several of these 
told us at the close of the session how 
very happy they were to have been 
able to contribute in this way, and 
how much they had enjoyed as well 
as benefited from the experience. 
Here, it would seem, is an excellent 
way to introduce groups of hitherto 
uninvolved parishioners into the apos- 
tolic activity of the parish. 

It is also possible that groups of 
competent parishioners, such as those 
with whom we worked at Sacred 
Heart, would eventually be able to 
offer their services to parishes other 
than their own. In this way, more 
Bible schools could be opened for 
poorer, less well-educated groups than 
would otherwise have been possible. 
If this could be done, it would simply 
be one more application of the prin- 
ciple that a nucleus of priests, religious 
or laymen can diffuse their apostolic 
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influence in ever widening circles by 
training others in carrying on the 
Church’s work. 

This type of religious vacation 
school is, of course, nothing new in 
rural areas; but, with a few notable 
exceptions, it is something relatively 
new in Catholic city parishes. There, 
its appeal appears to be spreading 
rapidly. 

A few pictures in the Washington 
Post, marking the closing of our Bible 
school at another church and an- 
nouncing the opening of the Sacred 
Heart school, brought several semi- 
narians from Ohio to our door in 
search of more information. At the 
close of their summer session at 
Catholic University, these seminarians 
were to begin their first Bible school 
in Cincinnati and were anxious to 
share our experiences and our practical 
ideas for a daily program. 

During the session at Sacred Heart, 
for the first time we also had some 
parents attending the religion classes 
with their children each day. Several 
of these, who happened to be Baptists 
and Episcopalians, took an active part 
in assisting on the playground and in 
the arts and crafts room. Our inte- 
grated faculty thus acquired an ecu- 
menical tone, as well, with these very 
willing helpers. As someone remarked 
to one of these mothers: “We are all 
Christians working together for the 
love of Christ and His children.” 

Child-centered parishes may not be 
the ideal situation, but, as has already 
been pointed out in Edward J. Men- 
ninger’s “Catechism Comes to Life” 
(Am. 7/11/64, p. 36), this situation 
can be used as a springboard for 
reaching the adults. In the case of the 
Bible school, it can apparently be done 
even on a grass-roots ecumenical level. 

The final, and perhaps the strong- 
est, potential of the Bible school that 
we discovered at Sacred Heart lies in 
using both seminarians and sisters to 
work together as a team. The impor- 
tance of seminarians participating in 
directly apostolic parish activity has 
already been much discussed in the 
pages of America and elsewhere, and 
was stressed again by Bishop Wright 
at the NCEA convention last Spring. 
Vacation Bible schools represent one 
possible opportunity for this. There is 
an initial difficulty, however, in the 
fact that the average seminarian has 
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had no previous or adequate experi- 
ence in teaching children or in con- 
ducting a school. Having one or two 
sisters to assist can help to fill in this 
gap in experience and ease some of 
the initial difficulties. 

This arrangement also has advan- 
tages over a Bible school staffed en- 
tirely by sisters. Men are usually bet- 
ter organizers and administrators, and, 
in the case of religious, have greater 
freedom than sisters in making per- 
sonal contacts with the children and 
their families. The Paulist seminarians 
with whom we worked had visited the 
homes of parishioners to acquaint 
them with the opening of the Bible 
school and were able to help individu- 
al families in various ways. Their as- 
sistance ranged from making provi- 
sions for the clinical care of an ex- 
ceptional child to obtaining a change 
from tourist to student visa for a child 
in a Latin-American family. The par- 
ents thereby saved $20 they could ill 
afford to spend and were given a 
tangible demonstration of our interest 
and genuine desire for their good. 
There are many other instances in 
which seminarians can do more than 
a group consisting solely of sisters. 

Further, such a combination of 
forces can serve as a real energizer 
and stimulus for both groups to new 
and better ideas, programs and apos- 
tolic contacts. Men and women com- 
plement one another, and religious are 
no exception. Moreover, this pooling 
of personnel can make it possible for 
communities to undertake what they 
would otherwise have had to refuse 
because of insufficient numbers. 

From the point of view of the chil- 
dren, it is good for “Father” to be seen 
playing a role in the classroom and on 
the playground. It is certainly an asset 
to the sisters to have him there for the 
older boys in all the activities. And it 
is also certainly an asset to him to 
have the sisters there for the girls, and 
because of their classroom experience. 

How, practically, is this worked 
out? Our arrangement at Sacred Heart 
was fairly simple and functioned well. 
The seminarians, under the supervi- 
sion of the parish priests, were in 
charge of the school, and the two sis- 
ters were there simply to help. In ad- 
dition to the over-all organization, the 
seminarians were responsible for the 
religion classes and the games, while 
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the sisters took charge of the singing 
and arts and crafts. As much as pos- 
sible, both sisters and seminarians 
worked together with the children dur- 
ing all the periods, but one group or 
the other was in charge. 

We were not able to use this team- 
work as much as we should have 
liked during the religion lessons, be- 
cause the large number of children 
necessitated scheduling two different 
activities during each period. But the 
advantages of such co-operative re- 
ligion classes for those who have had 
no previous experience are so obvious 
that it would seem well to make this 
possible by limiting the number of 
children registered, at least for the 
first attempt. 

In order to strengthen our team- 
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work, all—seminarians, sisters, lay 
adults and teen-agers—participated in 
short meetings at the close of the day’s 
session for a frank exchange of ideas, 
criticisms and suggestions for improv- 
ing the next day’s program. The re- 
sults proved the time well spent. 

By way of summary, then, the sum- 
mer Bible school seems to offer many 
bonus features apart from the help 
given to the children. Bishop John S. 
Spence, pastor of Sacred Heart parish 
and Superintendent of Education in 
the Washington Archdiocese, drew 
attention to one of these in his remarks 
to the parents at the closing pageant 
of the Bible school. The bishop com- 
mented that, at a time of unrest and 
civil strife in so many cities of our 
nation—the closing coincided with the 
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This book of seven critical essays is in 
many ways an extraordinary phenom- 
enon—not least because, although 
written entirely by “committed” Cath- 
olics, all are “angry” Catholics, dis- 
satisfied with various aspects of the 
Church’s life and passionately, some- 
times stridently, bent on reform. Such 
a book would have been inconceivable 
ten years ago, before Pope John’s winds 
of change began to blow; even now, 
many of their co-religionists will be 
surprised at the lengths to which 
some of the essayists go in their 
criticism. The authors, whose con- 
tributions differ greatly in tone and 
in cogency, are unrestrained in the ex- 
pression of their views, many of which 
are calculated to shock and offend 
their fellow Catholics. They are pas- 
sionately desirous of drastic changes 
and have no hesitation in proposing 
them. 

Count de la Bedoyére’s introduction 
sets the tone, which is one of unspar- 
ing criticism of our Catholic past and 
of hopefulness that unprecedented re- 
forms in the Church, still desired in 
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England by what is an active minority 
only, will take place in the near future. 
Of the majority, at least, among the 
clergy, Count de la Bedoyére takes no 
flattering view: they take it for grant- 
ed, he considers, that ordinary Catho- 
lics are capable of no more than “a 
simple rustic piety.” The contributors 
to the book, he says, are of that minor- 
ity who claim the right to say exactly 
what they think and believe about all 
the great religious problems that face 
the English world today. It is claimed 
that all are writing in the spirit of 
Pope John—though what that old saint, 
noted for his simple piety, would think 
of the iconoclastic diatribes of such a 
writer as Mrs. Goffin is surely clear 
enough: he would not be amused. 

Take first the opening essay, on “Su- 
perstition and Credulity,” by the said 
Mrs. Goffin. While admitting that some 
of her criticisms are well-founded, 
one can only deplore the contemptu- 
ous tone she adopts toward much that 
most Catholics hold dear and—a more 
serious matter—her uncertain grasp of 
many aspects of Catholic doctrine. In 
her attack on Catholic teaching about 
indulgences (a matter about which 
theologians like Karl Rahner have been 
most enlightening), this angry lady 
speaks of the “Treasury of Merits” 


fifth night of segregation riots in New 
York—our work together in the Bible 
school had been a tangible demon- 
stration of our love for God and for 
one another. The bishop’s words 
seemed all the more fitting as a con- 
clusion, for this had been the em- 
phasis throughout the three-week ses- 
sion, reiterated as the theme of the 
pageant, and sung by the children, 
Negro and white: “God is love, and 
he who abides in love, abides in God, 
and God in him.” 

True, a demonstration of fraternal 
love such as this is only a very small 
drop in a very large bucket, and at 
the lowest grass-roots level. But even 
at this eleventh hour, that is where 
we all must begin, isn’t it? 

MARIE AIMEE CAREY, 0.S.U. 


whence the Church draws these par- 
dons as consisting of the “merits of the 
saints entrusted to her for her dis- 
posal.” No word here of the “super- 
abundant merits of Christ,” beside 
which those of the saints, counted in as 
though by courtesy to fill up the mea- 
sure of the sufferings of Christ, are as 
it were but a drop in the ocean of re- 
deeming love. 

Mrs. Goffin is so violently opposed 
to the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
which after all presents difficulties to 
many of us, that she seems to overlook 
the fact that it is divinely revealed. 
She is right, no doubt, to protest 
against the “crude and grisly” imagery 
on this subject that sometimes in the 
past was made use of in Catholic pul- 
pits. But she goes a little far when 
she accuses of “opposing the light and 
fostering a hideous superstition” those 
who describe hell as an “eternal 
state of positive suffering.” She 
herself admits that “men can and do 
lose God by unrepentant rejection of 
Him’—something that would surely 
involve the pain of loss and therewith 
“positive suffering” probably far worse 
than any pain of sense. If this be so, 
Mrs. Goffin is hardly logical in hurling 
her anathemas at others who share her 
belief in the possibility of losing God. 

Hell is, after all, in essence the state 
of those who have lost God. That loss 
must involve pain. And as the soul is 
immortal, the suffering (whether or 
not it may diminish in some degree) 
must presumably be eternal. It would 
be interesting to know just how Mrs. 
Goffin would define a state of perdi- 
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tion that did not involve positive suf- 
fering and was not eternal. What she 
seems to overlook is the possibility that 
God gives the grace of final repent- 
ance, in articulo mortis, to all but the 
worst unrepentant sinners (perhaps 
even to those). Was not one of the 
intentions of Paul VI, when he went 
on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, the salva- 
tion of the whole human race? 

Mrs. Goffin is not only against hell; 
she has no use for limbo—“an inven- 
tion of the Church,” as she airily tells 
us. 
She finds it superstitious to suppose 
that the validity of a sacrament can 
be dependent on the use of certain 
words and gestures—and at the same 
time, with a somewhat wild incon- 
sistency, mocks the Church for regard- 
ing these words and gestures as fool- 
proof even if carried out in an irrever- 
ent or slovenly manner! She is against 
the crudities of popular Eucharistic 
piety; she deplores the fact that “Rome 
has so often degraded the sacraments 
that for many they appear to be some- 
thing in the nature of spells.” She ac- 
cuses the Church of the “deliberate 
fostering of credulity”; for her, the 
catechism is “a mixture of bronze- 
age theology and biblical fundament- 
alism seasoned by pious falsehoods.” 

Though she admits that Elizabethan 
bishops can hardly have intended to 
ordain sacrificing priests, she seems 
to think that Protestants “possess a 
real sacramental life.” (What, then, of 
the apostolic succession? ) 

After all this, it is a relief to learn 
that Mrs. Goffin holds (with even 
wilder inconsistency) that, “even as 
it now stands,” the Roman Mass con- 
tains “no hint of superstition or idol- 
atry.” 

I have spent too much time over 
the first contributor. Let me hasten 
to add that, in comparison with her 
effort, the other essays are models of 
sweet reasonableness and quiet cour- 
tesy. 

In his essay on the “Worldly 
Church” and on the abuses of political 
bias and legalism, John Todd, the 
author of works about Wesley and 
Luther, argues the case against “tri- 
umphalism” in the Church, protesting 
against the undue preponderance in 
modem centuries of the Roman Curia. 
Mr. Todd quotes at length from the 
Dominican Yves Congar on modern 
ecclesiastical abuses and on the need 
to purge away the excessive institu- 
tionalism, legalism and pomposity that 
at present too often distort the true 
image of the Bride of Christ. 

Making allowance for a little exag- 
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geration of curial failing, we can agree, 
with some assurance of sympathy in 
the highest quarters, that a refashion- 
ing of the Church’s administrative or- 
ganization is much to be desired. Mr. 
Todd, however, overlooks the essential 
point of comparative values and com- 
parative methods: an estimate of the 
Roman system can only be made by 
comparison with administrative meth- 
ods in the Church of England and in 
churches of “congregationalist” polity. 
Such a comparison would show that 
any ecclesiastical “institution” is more 
or less affected by human weaknesses 
and, sad to say, by human ambitions. 

The third essay, on “Authoritarian- 
ism,” is by Frank Roberts, a_lec- 
turer at Strawberry Hill, a Catholic 
Teachers’ Training College. It draws 
attention to the preoccupation in the 
minds of many Catholics today with 
the letter of the law rather than the 
great principles of religion. Such mat- 
ters as Friday abstinence and regular 
attendance of Mass tend to loom larger 
in the minds of some penitents than 
offenses against honesty, charity and 
justice. Owing, no doubt, to faults of 
upbringing and a tendency on the part 
of teachers to stress the negative as- 
pect of religion, rule-breaking offenses 
tend to assume greater importance 
than other perhaps more serious faults, 
and scrupulosity is encouraged. 

Mr. Roberts feels that were a larger 
place given to the active Catholic 
laity in the training of youth, some of 
these defects could be counteracted. 
Here he raises large questions, and 
one wonders how far his views are 
colored by his own experience and 
environment and might be modified by 
an appreciation of the constructive 
efforts of many engaged in the modern 
catechetical movement—such as Msgr. 
Drinkwater, or Fr. Hofinger, or the 
staff of the Lumen Vitae in Brussels. 

Prof. Finberg’s essay on “Censor- 
ship,” the fourth contribution, makes 
out a weighty case for the drastic re- 
form, or even abolition, of the Index 
as it stands. The present Index has 
long, it is to be feared, been a laugh- 
ing-stock to those outside the Church 
and a grave embarrassment to those 
within it. When one considers, on the 
one hand, the gravity of the penalties 
imposed for reading forbidden books, 
and on the other, the fact that a large 
proportion of the world’s most famous 
books (including many of the greatest 
masterpieces of modern French litera- 
ture) are on the Index, one sees how 
the image of the Church in the world 
at large must suffer through the con- 
tinued imposition on Catholics of so 


arbitrary and severe a system of cen- 
sorship. Nor are the occasionally 
strange methods adopted by the Holy 
Office (as in the notorious case of Al- 
fred Noyes’ book on Voltaire) calcu- 
lated to enhance the prestige of the 
Roman Curia. 

Prof. Finberg would here seem to 
make out an undoubted case for re- 
form, the more so as he himself agrees 
that bad books can “leave behind them 
so enduring and unpleasant an after- 
taste as to make me wish now that I 
had not read them,” and thus he 
agrees with Auguste Comte that there 
is a true principle of “cerebral hy- 
giene.” One might wish he had cited 
the actual words of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Cologne about the Holy 
Office, since they may be unknown to 
many readers. 

Perhaps the most notable essay in 
Objections to Roman Catholicism is 
that of Rosemary Houghton on “Free- 
dom and the Individual.” It is an es- 
say, however, that makes difficult 
reading. The objection is clear enough 
and weighty enough, as we all admit, 
and Mrs. Houghton does not fail to 
make the most of it: the Catholic 





Church is inherently opposed to a 
right human freedom. “There is too 
much stress on purely passive obedi- 
ence . . . obedience is equated with 
passivity” (p.133). “The past mis- 
deeds of the Church show her real 
nature, and all the present talk of 
freedom and responsibility is mere 
opportunism. She will swim with the 
tide of opinion, biding her time until 
she is in a position to assert her power 
once more’ (p.119). 

Mrs. Houghton, apparently, does 
not really accept this position. She 
insists upon the need of “inner free- 
dom,” regarding the “conflict between 
authority and freedom” as a wrong 
way of stating the problem. But the 
answer seems far less clear than the 
objection, and one looks in vain for 
the good sense, good humor and 
clearness of the Rosemary Houghton 
who wrote “Think for Yourself” in her 
book Christian Responsibility (Sheed 
& Ward. London. 1964). 

Being unskilled in philosophy, I 
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feel scarcely competent to express the 
misgivings I cannot help feeling about 
the sixth essay, by G. F. Pollard, 
“Existential Reactions against Scholas- 
ticism.” Various Dominicans have al- 
ready crossed swords wth him in de- 
fense of the Angelic Doctor and of the 
Schools, questioning the accuracy both 
of his references to St. Thomas and 
his interpretation. Let me say only 
this: Mr. Pollard may be right in 
thinking that scholasticism has held 
the field too completely in the Western 
Church, and that room should be 
found for other outlooks to stake out 
a claim to attention. Nevertheless, I 
find it impossible to believe that the 
author of Adoro te devote really re- 
garded faith, to borrow Mr. Pollard’s 
words, as simply an intellectual assent 
to a proposition, or that his theory of 
knowledge was “agnostic and even 
atheistic.” As the Duke of Wellington 
said to a gentleman who approached 
him with the words, “Mr. Smith, I be- 
lieve”: “If you can believe that, you 
can believe anything.” 

The seventh and final essay, by 
Archbishop Roberts, is “Contra- 
ception and War.” It is well-known 
what a stir the archbishop’s unusual 
views on at least the first of these 
subjects have caused. His Grace does 
not of course deny the truth of the 
Church’s teaching about birth con- 
trol; he merely says that he personally 
is not convinced by the arguments 
(based on natural law) from which 
she draws her conclusions. I shall not 
go into the examples that the arch- 
bishop adduces in order to show that 
the Catholic Church has in the past 
sometimes changed or modified moral 
attitudes once thought to be fixed. I 
would only add here that, so far as is 
known, Catholic bishops as a whole 
are convinced by the arguments that 
Archbishop Roberts finds unconvinc- 
ing; that the universal teaching of the 
Church thus seems to be against con- 
traception as hitherto understood; and 
that a doctrine so consistently taught 
by the Church and re-emphasized in 
Pius XI’s Casti Connubii, and by Pius 
XII on various occasions, is unlikely to 
be repudiated by Pope or Council. 

Surely what one must hope is that 
before long a pill will be found, of 
which the use can be authorized by 
the Church, whereby it will be made 
far easier for Catholics, without offend- 
ing their consciences, to preserve reg- 
ular marriage relations in a lawful 
way and yet to space their families as 
good sense and health may demand. 

I feel happier about Archbishop 
Roberts’ views on “the Bomb” and 
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would agree with him that greater 
heed should be paid to Pope John’s 
strong words in Pacem in Terris to the 
effect that “mutual trust must replace 
equality of arms as a foundation for 
peace, and that it is hardly possible to 
imagine that in the atomic era war 
could be used as an instrument of 
justice.” Perhaps the archbishop goes 
too far when he says that these words 
can only mean that “atomic warfare 
is not morally lawful” (in any circum- 
stances), for if Pope John had meant 
to utter so out-and-out a condemna- 
tion, would he in the same document 
have elsewhere contented himself 


merely with urging on the nations an 
equal and simultaneous reduction of 
arms? 

After this very brief glance at the 
contents of this remarkable book, I am 
inclined in retrospect to wonder if 
the less perspicacious reader, dwelling 
chiefly on the essays by Mrs. Goffin, 
Mr. Pollard and Archbishop Roberts, 
might not perhaps ask himself: “Well! 
If the Catholic Church is as bad as all 
that—superstitious, childish, arrogant, 
tyrannical, holding a false philosophy 
and issuing false teaching on birth 
control and war—why do you remain 
in it at all?” 
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If we look more closely, however, 
we shall find most of the bitterness to 
be concentrated in one essay, and shall 
see that the contributors are really not 
saboteurs, anxious to destroy the army 
to which they belong; rather they re- 
semble a group of army subordinates 
criticizing the high command and the 
staff, desirous only to insure such 
necessary radical reforms as would 
increase the efficiency and raise the 
morale or the esprit de corps of the 
army as a whole. Or one could com- 
pare the contributors to Objections 
with lawyers or doctors pointing out 
the absurdities, follies and abuses in 
their profession, but doing so not in 
any destructive spirit, but with a view 
to saving the honor of their profession 
by reforming it from within. 
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Nor are the objections, except per- 
haps those raised by Mrs. Goffin, of a 
very serious character. None of them 
at any rate denies or doubts the ex- 
istence of God, the fact of His revela- 
tion or the doctrine of the Holy Trini- 
ty. None seems to doubt the Incarna- 
tion, redemption, resurrection, the 
need of grace, the divine origin of the 
Church, the seven sacraments or, in 
the last resort, the authority of the 
living and teaching Church. 

The objections on the whole (though 
here, too, I have my reservations about 
Mrs. Goffin, and perhaps about con- 
traception) are on the periphery. They 
are actually concerned with the 
failings—sometimes indeed fairly fla- 
grant and widespread—of the individu- 
als who make up the Church. Few 
instructed Catholics are unaware that 
there were abuses about indulgences 
in the 15th and 16th centuries, and 
most educated Catholics are aware 
that the present system of censorship 
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is out of date and urgently needs re- 
vision. 

A grave fault in some sections of the 
book would seem to lie in the authors’ 
tendency to concentrate unduly on 
those objectionable features in Catho- 
lic life and practice of which they are 
so obsessively aware. Another defect 
is their failure to look at the human 
failings of which they speak in their 
proper setting, and to balance the 
faults upon which they pounce with 
such avidity against the virtues, often 
the heroic virtues, of so many saints. 

The book is also to blame for its 
failure to indicate or emphasize the 
fact that the vast majority of the 
Church’s members lead happy and 
active lives and do not shamble about 
in the sheeplike, timid way some of 
the writers seem to suggest. Intellec- 
tual activity is also apparent. Much 
good writing on religious subjects is 
produced, whatever may be said about 
censorship; the number of learned 
books and journals continues to in- 
crease. A celibate clergy that, what- 
ever its defects, consists for the most 
part of sincere and devoted men, sur- 
vives in an unfriendly world, and the 
life of the countless religious orders 
with their high ideals, hard work, 
prayer and self-sacrifice, “pursues the 
noiseless tenor of its way.” 

The Church holds to the unpopular 
view that divorce is wrong and _ in- 
jurious to society in general, and that 
religious observance and obedience is 
important, even essential. She is ac- 
cused, on such grounds, of being nar- 
row, inhibited, behind the times, even 
of being petulant and childish. Yet 
she carries on somehow and even in- 
creases, though more slowly than one 
could wish, in numbers and influence. 

There are some constructive ideas 
in these essays, but not so very many. 
The authors do not seem to realize 
what great advantages are already 
theirs through being Catholics. The 
cohesion and unity of the Catholic 
Church is something absolutely unique 
in the world of today. This cohesion 
and this unity are superhuman in char- 
acter, springing, as they do, from the 
fact that—as we helieve—the earthly 
ruler of the flock, St. Peter’s successor, 
is granted by God’s goodness the euid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. This guidance 
does not indeed exclude human weak- 
nesses, failings or abuses. but in gen- 
eral and in the long run the spirit pre- 
vails over the human failings. To 
center too much attention on these 
latter—real and scandalous though 
they may be—is not a service to the 
Church of Christ. 


Apart from what looks to some like 
disloyalty, unbalanced criticism may 
make those who hear it wonder, right- 
ly or wrongly, how far it may be 
caused by such things as injured pride, 
petulance and an exaggerated sense of 
personal grievance. Where criticism is 
overdone, even the just criticisms are 
apt to be disregarded. People who 
ride a hobbyhorse tend to be dis- 
missed as cranks, and have a hard 
time securing attention when they 
have real evils to castigate. 

There are many wise things said in 
this book, as well as some instructive 
and amusing things. Unfortunately, 
these are to some extent obscured by 
the cumulative impression of too much 
intolerance, too little charity, a lack 
o: balanced judgment on certain mat- 
ters, and, as betrayed in the frequent 
desire to shock, a certain somewhat 
childish irresponsibility. 


H. E. L. MONTGOMERY 


PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 

By Elmer E. Cornwell Jr. 
Indiana U. Press. 360p. $6.95 


Political and public-relations profes- 
sionals, as well as amateurs curious 
about the techniques of Presidential 
leadership, will find this book instruc- 
tive and absorbing. Cornwell tells with 
considerable precision exactly how 
U.S. Presidents have gone about the 


job of opinion formation since the 


turn of the century. All Presidents and 
their press secretaries since the first 
Roosevelt are appraised in the light 
of two key criteria: how skillfully they 
co-operated with and utilized mass 
media, and how effectively they mar- 
shaled public support for positive poli- 
cy objectives. By these standards, 
Cornwell gives low grades to Presi- 
dents who could not cope with the 
press (Wilson), used publicity to 
shore up the status quo (Coolidge), 
or failed to find the winning formula 
in a new medium (Eisenhower's use 
of television). 

On balance, Franklin Roosevelt is 
rated superior because of his mastery 
of media needs, superb radio style, 
and strategic preparation of public 
attitudes in behalf of legislative 
change. Harry Truman is criticized for 
his “scattergun” flow of public state- 
ments, many of which failed because 
of bad timing. The highest marks for 
extemporaneous speaking are given to 
John F. Kennedy, while President 
Johnson is judged favorably for his 
willingness to innovate fresh methods 
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that the death rate from lung can- 
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of public communication. Probably 
the harshest blows fall upon Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, who is scored for 
“near abdication” of communications 
responsibility to press secretary Jim 
Hagerty. Ike receives no credit for his 
high public esteem as a nonpartisan 
“father figure” and “keeper of the 
peace.” 

Much of the prestige and public 
visibility of the modern Presidency 
are correctly attributed to the mass 
media, which have broken down iso- 
lation from national events, created 
popular appetites for news and stirred 
public interest in those individuals 
who have come to personify the Fed- 
eral government. This massive po- 
tential was first realized by Theodore 
Roosevelt, who found the new mass- 
circulation dailies a mighty tool for 
reorientation of the Executive Office 
and set a pattern of opinion leadership 
for his successors. By way of contrast, 
W. H. Taft is labeled an anachronism 
for his inability to cultivate either the 
press or public support. Both Wood- 
row Wilson and Herbert Hoover re- 
coiled from the publicity spotlight 
beamed on their private lives. 

Although the era of Warren Hard- 
ing and Calvin Coolidge has often 
been characterized as one of passivity 
and drift, they are credited here as 
aggressive reapers of a harvest of pub- 
lic attention. “Silent Cal’ averaged 
more press conferences than Franklin 
Roosevelt and was the first to use 
radio in an imaginative way. The 
author takes strong exception to the 
belief that Hoover’s reputation was 
largely undone by Charley Michelson, 
Democratic publicity chief prior to 
1933. Hoover did himself far greater 
harm, he feels, by being oversensitive 
to criticism and remaining aloof from 
the press. 

The most interesting part of the 
book, in my view, is Cornwell’s case 
study of how Franklin Roosevelt pro- 
moted passage of the Social Security 
Act with fireside chats and a publicity 
barrage, and by enlisting organized 
groups in its support. This was no 
one-man show, but rather a sustained 
program of public education to soften 
resistance to new legislation. 

The issue of “managed news’ is 
not tackled directly by Cornwell, who 
fears “executive Caesarism” less than 
Presidents who may be incapable of 
exerting leadership through dynamic 
communication with the public. I 
agree with his thesis that the Presi- 
dency, which has enabled our con- 
stitutional system to flourish, has really 
come out of the shadows since 1900 


principally because of the power of 
America’s independent media of com- 
munications. How to use this “bully 
pulpit” constitutes essential know-how 
for Presidents. PAUL GAVAGHAN 


UNDERSTANDING MEDIA 
By Marshall McLuhan 
McGraw. 360p. $7.50 


This book will evoke a strong reaction 
in any reader who stays with it to the 
end. 

Prof. McLuhan, of the University 
of Toronto, is here seriously trying to 
understand the communications media. 
The reader who takes him for a so- 
cial scientist will no doubt be disap- 
pointed, suspecting him of naive over- 
sights based on a too diverse array of 
data. But one who understands him 
for what he is, a professor of English 
and a thoughtful writer, should find 
here many rich insights. In the author's 
own specialized language, the book 
is “cool”; it is a “mosaic.” It has been 
written deliberately to “involve” the 
reader. 

Marshall McLuhan is no amateur in 
communications media. He has a back- 
ground that allows him to fill in where 
Mumford or Eliade or Toynbee, in 
his judgment, were incomplete—be- 
cause they were trained to accept the 
convention that “content” counts more 
than medium. McLuhan argues the 
case that “the medium is the mes- 
sage.” This does not mean, however, 
that he writes off content. He is 
speaking of the effect on man of man 
extending his senses through technol- 
ogy. 
“All technologies,” he says, “are 
extensions of our physical and nervous 
systems to increase power and speed.” 
Or again: “Our new electric tech- 
nology is organic and nonmechanical 
in tendency because it extends... 
our central nervous system.” “TV has 
changed our sense-lives and our men- 
tal processes. It has created a taste 
for all experience in depth that af- 
fects language teaching as much as 
car styles.” “Paradoxically, automa- 
tion makes liberal education mandato- 
ry.” McLuhan often uses lines from 
Shakespeare, rather than statistics, to 
buttress his insights. 

Man’s advance from food-gathering, 
isolated, tribal groupings to an infor- 
mation-gathering, world-village group- 
ing forms the range of the author's 
treatment of media. Between these 
two “tribal” eras is the beginning, de- 
velopment and recession of the “me- 
chanical age” of man. As McLuhan 
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sees the world today, we are shifting 
from the mechanical, sequential, lit- 
erary world to the electric, instantane- 
ous, oral world. “Cool” and “hot” 
media feeding into existing oral so- 
cieties cause reactions quite different 
from those they create in literary so- 
cieties where the Gutenberg era has 
held sway. 

There are so many stimulating in- 
sights in this book—along with its un- 
doubtedly irritating assertions—that it 
cannot be taken lightly. I would sug- 
gest it as valuable reading for those 
involved in liturgical innovation or 
restoration (which are basically a 
kind of media adjustment) ‘and for 
those involved with the new genera- 
tion, especially with Fr. Greeley’s 
“New Breed.” JOHN E. PAGE 


THE MARYKNOLL 
CATHOLIC DICTIONARY 
Ed. by Albert J. Nevins, M. M. 
Dimension-Grosset. 710p. $9.95 


If you were looking for quick, crisp, 
factual descriptions of matters as up- 
to-date as aggiornamento, Pacem in 
Terris, Vatican Council II, Opus Dei, 
the barangay and Antigonish move- 
ments, the Russicum, Tanzania, or 
concelebration as now _ permitted, 
where could you have gone before the 
appearance of this new dictionary? 

I must acknowledge that I have not 
read through all the 10,000 entries, 
nor have I checked the entire list of 
“Selective Biographies of Deceased 
Catholics of the United States and 
Canada” given in the 24 columns of 
Appendix VII (which is so up-to-the- 
minute as to include the late John F. 
Kennedy and John LaFarge). But 
after quite a number of spot checks in 
areas where I feel at home, I can re- 
port a sense of assurance that the job 
is phenomenally accurate and _trust- 
worthy. What is more, unless the 
reader had a vast library easily at 
hand, much of the information would 
be otherwise impossible to come by. 

Dictionaries are expected to be as 
impersonal as computers. This one, for 
all its scholarship, possesses a tone or 
overtone of optimism and friendliness. 
Thus I found it hard not to blush while 
reading the article that treats of the 
Society to which I belong. In an age 
when self-criticism is the very air we 
breathe, such generosity, while ex- 
cessive, is a rare and not unpleasant 
experience—nor, what is perhaps more 
important, does it detract from the 
book’s basic objectivity. 

C. J. MC NASPY 
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MARY IN THE GOSPEL 
By Jean Galot, S. J. 
Newman. 232p. $4.50 


This is not just another book on our 
Lady, but a fine presentation of her 
role in salvation history from the 
vantage point of the New Testament. 
Emphasis is given to the Annunciation, 
the presentation in the temple, the 
wedding at Cana and the mystery of 
Calvary. The epilogue deals with Mary 
at Pentecost as presented by the Acts. 
The text is an exegetical study, care- 
ful and detailed, but not tedious. The 
conclusions are thoughtful and clear, 
though not all Marian authorities, of 
course, would agree with each and 
every point. 

The work itself is part of the new 
trend in theology and Scripture stud- 
ies. Emphasis on Scripture is basic, 
indeed, in Marian theology; it is here, 
as well as in the liturgy, that progress 
and understanding will be achieved 
in discussing matters with our sepa- 
rated brethren. The book is a calm 
and well-poised investigation of our 
Lady’s role. The author avoids far- 
fetched theories and conclusions. He 
refers often to the analogy between 
Mary and the Church, so applicable 
at present, and his comments concur 
admirably with recent declarations 
from the Vatican Council on the rela- 
tionship of Mary to Christ, in which 
her primary meaning and mission are 
to be found. 

All in all, it is a splendid book. It 
should help to dissipate some of the 
present confusion about Mariology. 
And insofar as Marian teaching and 
devotions are still a stumbling block 
to our brethren, this volume renders 
a great service in helping to remove 
obstacles to mutual understanding. 

TITUS CRANNY 


MUSIC 


Changes in Church Music 


If you attended a High Mass this first 
Sunday of Lent, and if the celebrant 
did his part according to the latest 
directives, you may have noticed. sev- 
eral unfamiliar melodies. The prayer 
over the offerings (formerly, and 
somewhat misleadingly, called the 
“secret” prayer) was sung to an aus- 
tere but very effective chant, made of 
only the two notes sol and la, which 



























THIRTY-DAY RETREAT 


for Priests will be conducted at 
St. Robert's Hall, Pomfret Center, 
Conn., between June 29 and July 
30 this summer. 


It is open to both diocesan and 
religious clergy. The Spiritual Ex- 
ercises of St. Ignatius will be 
followed. 


For more details write: 


Rev. John R. Post, S.J. 
St. Robert's Hall 
Pomfret Center, Conn. 06259 
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THE CHURCH 
AND CHANGE— 
IN THE AGE 
OF RENEWAL 


by Archbishop Paul J. 


Hallinan of Atlanta 


A penetrating analysis of 
the Constitution of the 
Church and the laity. 25¢ 


(Bulk rates on request) 
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| Order now from: 


| G. B. Publications 


| P.O. Box 11667—Northside Sta. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30305 
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is classified in the Liber Usualis as one 
of the “Ancient Tones ad libitum.” 
This led to a per omnia saecula 
saeculorum somewhat different from 
the one commonly sung. Further, it 
made sense (if your Latin is in shape), 
coming at the end of the prayer and 
not out of nowhere, as though it were 
the beginning of the Preface. 
Perhaps a more striking change was 
the sung doxology that concluded the 
Canon, again making the per omnia 
intelligible. Here the tone was the 
same as that of the Preface, with a 
variant per omnia to match the mel- 
ody. Finally, after the Our Father, 
you heard the expansion of its final 
petition, known as the “embolism,” 
sung to the same simple tone used at 
the prayer over the offerings. 
Depending on what diocese you 
happen to live in, you may have also 
heard—and even participated in—the 


restored “Common Prayer or Prayer 
of the Faithful,” as it is called. This 
series of prayers after Gospel, homily 
and Credo goes back to the early 
Church, but for some reason it went 
out of use in most places following the 
Council of Trent. We have had only a 
vestige of it in the Good Friday litur- 
gy, the text of which is thought to go 
back as far as the third century. 

The Constitution on the Sacred 
Liturgy calls for its restoration, allow- 
ing great latitude of practice. In fact, 
the document just published by the 
Postconciliar Liturgical Commission in 
Rome makes it clear that the samples 
given are only suggestions and not 
obligatory formulas. Interestingly, too, 
the samples cover a wide range of 
prayers used in several non-Roman 
liturgies. 

I notice that various American di- 
oceses have taken advantage of this 
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COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


CALDWELL COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 





Caldwell, New Jersey 


FULLY ACCREDITED @ Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Dominic @ A.B. and B.S. De- 


grees @ Teacher and Secretarial Training. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
OF WASHINGTON 


Two-year programs, fully accredited. Transfer programs 
in liberal arts, fine arts, music, drama. ‘'wo-year pro- 
grams in liberal arts and secretarial studies. Educa- 
tional, cultural and social advantages of the National 





Capital. Resident and day students. Directed by the 
Sisters of Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Catalogue: 
Registrar, Dept. R, Immaculata College of Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 20016. Telephone 202 ¢ 966-0040 





Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


For Sisters and Laywomen 


Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 


RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 


Fully accredited. Montessori through high school 
for girls. Boarding and day. College preparatory, 
art, music, family living, secretarial. Sports. 
Wooded 35-acre campus. Conducted by the Re- 
ligious of the Assumption. Schools also in Miami, 
Paris, London, Rome. Write for catalogue. 


Dept. A, 3480 W. School House Lane 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 19144 
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CAMP 
SALESIAN 


Your YOUNGSTER’S Camp 


& LOCATION —!deal—In Orange 
County Hills 


bm SUPERVISION— Kindly — ’Round 
the clock 
we AGE—Right—Boys 9-14 


p> FEE —Modest 
pm FUN —Endless—Name it and We 
have it 
& FOOD —Wholesome—Plentiful— 
Tasty 


SEE AND BELIEVE IT! 
Write now to: 
Salesian Camp 


Goshen, N. Y. 
Call at once: Fr. Prefect—914-294-5138 


WHITE MTS., 
Camp Leeo i 


Water sports, nature study, riflery, baseball, 
craftwork, camping trips to mountains, laun- 
dry, riding, tutoring included in fee of $450. 
Resident chaplain. Also half-season enrollment. 


ST. JAMES SCHOOL, BERLIN 6, CONN. 


Is Your School Listed? 











Schools, camps and institutions inter- 
ested in appearing in AMERICA can 
obtain complete information and ad- 
vice by writing today to: 


Catholic Magazine Representatives 
370 Seventh Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10001 


freedom and allowed some diversity. 
Instead of the fairly usual “Lord have 
mercy” response, for example, Du- 
buque gives a wider option. A num- 
ber of dioceses offer only a few gen- 
eral guidelines, leaving the wording 
of the prayers to the responsible judg- 
ment of the priest and only limiting 
them lest things get too long. 

So far as music for the vernacular 
is concemed, we are still in a “regime 
of confusion,” as the Seattle arch- 
diocesan liturgy commission calls it. 
There are signs, however, that out of 
this period of disarray and experimen- 
tation a truly pastoral liturgy and litur- 
gical music will emerge. 

Serious attempts to cope with to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s musical problems 
are being made by groups in several 
parts of the country. This summer, 
too, I am happy to report, music 
schools are offering practical courses 
that are worth looking into. Among 
those that I know something about 
are: Webster College (St. Louis), 
Loyola University (New Orleans), St. 
Joseph’s College (Rensselaer, Ind.), 
Gregorian Institute (Toledo and 
Windsor, Ont.) and Manhattanville’s 
Pius X (Purchase, N. Y.). These, at 
least, have not given up the liturgical 
ship. 

Meantime, two essays of the highest 
quality have just appeared that should 
be of help to church musicians and 
members of music commissions: “The 
Role of Sacred Music” by Joseph Geli- 
neau (the famous psalmodist and litur- 
gical scholar) and “Church Music” by 
Helmut Hucke (a young and very ef- 
fective German musicologist). Both 
are published in The Church and the 
Liturgy (Paulist Press. 190p. $4.50). 

C. J. MC NASPY 


FILMS 


The Sound of Music 


Director Robert Wise began West 
Side Story by pointing his camera 
vertically down from a helicopter into 
the man-made peaks and valleys of 
New York City’s streets. He begins 
The Sound of Music with a similar, 
vertigo-inducing exploration of the 
Austrian Alps. There is no doubt that 
from the opening shot the latter film, 
whose exteriors were photographed in 
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and around Salzburg, is a thing of 
great visual beauty. 

Concerning the other qualities of 
the movie, adapted from the Rodgers 
and Hammerstein stage musical, which 
in turn was based loosely on the real- 
life story of the singing von Trapp 
family, there is room for considerable 
difference of opinion. The all-out ad- 
mirers of the film will talk about its 
artistry and describe it as charming, 
wholesome, delightful, inspirational, 
clean, etc., etc. and will be genuinely 
bewildered to discover that their point 
of view is not universally subscribed 
to. The film’s non-admirers, on the 
other hand, will be likely to call it 
vulgar, sentimental and phony, and 
suggest that it is a superficial and un- 
believable treatment of serious subject 
matter with such extra flaws as the 
presence of silly, stereotyped nuns and 
the absence of any real religious feel- 
ing. 

It seems to me that movies such 
as The Sound of Music will continue 
to flourish as long as the vast majority 
of audiences continue to regard movie- 
going as a passive experience—which 
is likely to be for some time. Also, in 
common with the better run of con- 
temporary musicals, it strikes me as 
having a good deal more charm and 
validity and lack of mawkishness than 
could be found in the musicals of the 
pre-Oklahoma era. For example, Julie 
Andrews, as the tomboyish, ex-postu- 
lant governess who tames seven mo- 
therless children and finally weds their 
father (Christopher Plummer), is a 
remarkably skilled and winning sing- 
ing actress. The Sound of Music is 
not particularly my kind of film, but, 
given the realities of present-day mo- 
viegoing habits, it is infinitely superior 
to most of the available products. [L 
of D: A-I, with Special Recommenda- 
tion] 


Lord Jim 


Should a conscientious reviewer read 
a book before seeing the movie based 
on it? I did not read Lord Jim until 
after I saw the very disappointing 
screen version, but I turned to the 
book expecting to discover and be 
able to set down the reasons why a 
masterpiece in one medium was 
spoiled in being transferred to another. 
Instead, I was confronted by a novel 
of some difficulty and tedium, contain- 
ing scarcely a usable line of dialogue 
and virtually unfilmable in many other 
ways. I haven’t any idea why writer- 
director Richard Brooks attempted it. 

Though it is possible to sympathize 
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with Mr. Brooks, because of the dif- 
ficulty of his task, he must be faulted 
for blunting the main thrust of the 
book by not substituting anything co- 
hesive or intelligible in its place. Con- 
rad’s Lord Jim was a rigorous, ob- 
jective, intellectual and moral exam- 
ination of the character defect that 
caused the seaman hero (Peter 
O'Toole) to turn coward at a critical 
moment and plagued him for the rest 
of his life. Conrad’s Jim had a fatally 
romantic streak, but the novel itself 
was anti-romantic. Brooks misuses 
and then shortly dispenses altogether 
with Marlow (Jack Hawkins), the nar- 
rator and voice of conscience. On the 
other hand, he pads out Jim’s subse- 
quent adventures in the East Indian 
jungle with battles, colorful native 
ceremonies and several bizarre char- 
acters who weren’t in the book. The 
resulting film is of considerable interest 
visually but none dramatically or in- 
tellectually, because the director ne- 
glects to let us know what is going on 
in his hero’s mind. My guess, however, 
is that Brooks tends to visualize Jim, 
not in Conrad’s dispassionate terms, 
but rather as the conventional, unreal 
coward-hero of the wish-fulfilling day- 
dream adventure story, such as A.E.W. 
Mason’s Four Feathers. [L of D: A-II] 

MOIRA WALSH 


THE WORD 


And he was transfigured in_ their 
presence, his face shining like the sun, 
and his garments becoming white as 
snow. (Matt. 17:2; Gospel for the 
Second Sunday of Lent) 


On one Sunday, we are confronted 
with the humiliating temptations of 
Christ; on the next, we witness again 
the splendor of His transfiguration. 
Here is not only violent contrast. In 
addition, mystery is piled upon baf- 
fling mystery. Yet let us not lose heart. 
If ever the Lord Christ ceases to be 
mysterious to us, we will then have 
totally lost the force and the wonder 
of the expression God-Man. 

What happened that day on the 
mountainside certainly loomed large 
among the treasured memories of the 
primitive Church. The occurrence is 
recorded with notable similarity of 
detail by all three Synoptics: Matthew, 
Mark and Luke. Moreover, we have a 
most convincing, explicit reminiscence 
in the Second Epistle of Peter: We 


LATIN AMERICA CENTER 


A place where in recollection and discipline men pre- 
pare themselves to be apostles in Latin America. Not 
a seminary isolated from apostolic engagement. An 


opportunity for first-hand experience. A challenge 
for personal initiative and experimentation. A new 
concept in training missionary vocations. 


Write to: L. A. C., 40 Agassiz Cir., Buffalo, N.Y. 14214 













SY MBO 
“OF THE NEW MAN YOU 
CAN STRIVE TO BECOME” 


~FRANCISCAN 


PRIESTS & BROTHERS 








Continue the work started by St. Francis 
of Assisi (no one ever refused entrance 
to our seminary because of lack of funds). 
Write for information: 


DIRECTOR of VOCATIONS 


Franciscan Fathers, Box 177 


St. Bernardine's Monastery, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 
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Notzces 


45 cents per word. Payment with order. 
ALL BOOKS—However old or long out- 
of-print—located by search specialists. 
Name the book—we’ll find it. Inquire, 
please. No obligation. Books-on-File, Dept. 
AMER, Union City, New Jersey. 
CATHOLIC LIBRARIES purchased. Ars 
Sacra, Box 182, Westminster, Md. 
CHESTERTON AND BELLOC — all 
titles stocked. New low prices, Free cata- 
logue. Prosser, 3116 N. Keating, Chicago, 
Ill. 60641. 

RELIGIOUS STATUES—Handmade to 
your order. St. Benedict Studio, 9 Rayfield 
Rd., Westport, Conn. 

TEACHING POSITIONS—Seeking a 
Catholic college or high school teaching 
position? Write: National Catholic Place- 
ment Service, 412 Melcher, Elkhart, Ind. 
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THE HOLY CROSS FATHERS 


invite alert young men to share the com- 
munity’s family-life in Christ. This sustains 
them in worldwide work for the People of 
God as college and high school teachers, 
retreatmasters, shapers of an apostolic laity, 
missioners in Peru, Uganda, Pakistan. Co- 
adjutor Brothers assist these apostolates. 
Visit our seminary any weekend. Write: 








Father Frank Gartland, C.S.C. 
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North Easton 8, Massachusetts 
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100 Dujarie Hall or St. Edward’s Univ., Box 128 
Notre Dame, Indiana Austin, Texas 
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were not crediting fables of man’s in- 
vention when we preached to you 
about the power of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and about his coming; we had 
been eyewitnesses of his exaltation. 
Such honor, such glory was bestowed 
on him by God the Father, that a voice 
came to him out of the splendor 
which dazzles human eyes. This, it 
said, is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased; to him, then, listen. 
We, his companions on the holy 
mountain, heard that voice. 

It is evident that the Transfigura- 
tion story forms a part of the most 
primitive Christology of the nascent 
Church. As a distinguished contempo- 
rary theologian writes: “Peter, James 
and John are given a glimpse of the 
future glory of the Messiah, whom 
they had confessed, as the incognito 
of his person is for a brief moment 
unveiled.” 

The Transfiguration thus brings into 
sharp focus an aspect of Christ and of 
the Christian life of which we must be 
constantly reminded: the strange, ever 
present tension between the now and 
the yet-to-come. 

It is useless to rehash the old ob- 
jection that Christianity, as a religious 
system, is altogether too absorbed in 
the agreeable, undemanding yet-to- 
come and therefore insufficiently con- 
cerned with the painful and difficult 
now. Undoubtedly, Christian eschat- 
ology has been unfairly employed to 
the prejudice of “the sacrament of the 
moment.” Just as surely, the recog- 
nized tension between what is and 
what is to be remains intrinsic to the 
Christian revelation. We borrow again, 
gratefully, from that eminent Protes- 
tant theologian: “The Transfiguration 
experience was for the apostles a 
means of assurance concerning the ful- 
fillment of those things for which 
Christians hope; it was a momentary 
revelation of glory in the darkness, 
like a light shining in a squalid place, 
which must suffice until the day dawn 
and the day-star of the unveiled parou- 
sia-glory arise.” 

It is never out of place, as the be- 
liever in and follower of Christ labori- 
ously hacks his way through the jungle 
of the now, to recall the persuasive 
definition of the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews: What is faith? It is 
that which gives substance to our 
hopes, which convinces us of things 
we cannot see. 

The Transfiguration of Christ dis- 
tinctly ministers to this courageous 
faith of ours; it powerfully gives sub- 
stance to our hopes. 

VINCENT P. MC CORRY, S. J. 
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SOME STUDENTS POSSESS 
EXCEPTIONAL ABILITY TO 
LEARN. TO THINK AND TO JUDGE 


Toward these students Saint Louis University feels a 
special obligation. The Honors Program (one of the oldest 
in the nation) challenges the minds of the most talented 
young men and women with an education commensurate 
with their abilities. Honors students ordinarily have at 
least a B plus average in high school, perform exceptionally 
well on entrance examinations and show unusual ability 
to think and write. 

Honors sections are offered in most freshman and sopho- 
more subjects. Upperclassmen have Honors work in their 
major and continue to have stimulating contact with other 
Honors students through seminars in philosophy, theology 
and the reading program, which, in recent years, has in- 
cluded Plato’s Republic, American jurisprudence, The Di- 
vine Comedy, classics in psychology and Don Quixote. 


Saint Louis University is a co-educational Jesuit institution 
enrolling about 10,500 students. It offers undergraduate 
programs in liberal arts, engineering and the earth sciences, 
commerce and finance, aeronautical technology and nursing. 
Graduate or professional degrees are available in all of the 
above areas with the exception of aeronautical technology; 
and in law, medicine and dentistry. The University has 
modern residential facilities and a new library with 800,000 
volumes. 


For further information, write 


R. M. Keefe 
Dean of Admissions 
Saint Louis University 


St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
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Sixth in a distinguished series on contemporary Christian thought. 


The Symposium will begin Friday evening, June 11, and 
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present 


a symposium on the Bible 








will end Saturday evening; June 12, at Rosary College in The Most Rev. John J. Wright, Bishop 
River Forest, Illinois. Reservations will be accepted as 
received. 





of Pittsburgh, Symposium Chairman 


“Biblical Way of Life” 
REV. BARNABAS M. AHERN, C.P. 


Doctor of Sacred Scripture, now lecturing in 
Uganda, Africa (then Japan); peritus to the 
Council, with the Commission for the Promotion 
of Christian Unity; author of the book New 
Horizons and co-editor of The Bible Today. 


‘Israel—People of God” 
REV. ROLAND DE VAUX, O.P. 


Director of the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem; Still- 
man Professor of Catholic Studies at Harvard 
University; member, ]' Institut de France. 


“The Bible in the Life of the Modern Layman” 
PHILIP SCHARPER 


Editor, Sheed & Ward, Inc.; former editor of 
The Commonweal and professor of English at 
Fordham University; president, Religious Educa- 
tion Association; editor of American Catholics: 
A Protestant-Jewish View; contributor to The 
Church and the Nations and The Layman and the 
Church; columnist for The Critic magazine. 


“The Challenge of the Bible” 

REV. JOHN L. McKENZIE, S. J. 
Professor of biblical history, Loyola University; 
author of The Two-Edged Sword, Myths and 
Realities, and the forthcoming The Power and the 
Wisdom; editor of The Bible in Current Catholic 
Thought; contributor to A Catholic Commentary 
on Holy Scripture and Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


“Bible and Tradition’ 
DR. MARTIN MARTY 


Associate professor of church history, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; associate editor, the Christian 
Century; author of eleven books, including Second 
Chance for American Protestants and Varieties of 
Unbelief; co-author of four books and editor of 

four others. 





Please write for complete details on the Symposium 
and accommodations, including reservation forms, to: 


Symposium Coordinator 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 


180 North Wabash Avenue ° Chicago, Illinois 60601 


